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Does Your Church Sing pat Ba 


Th is Great Hymn ? is the most inspir- 


Try it on your piano—Read it thoughtfully. ing and beautiful 

SEASONS 7,6,7,6. D. hymnal in the 

Wri11aM GEORGE TARRANT, (1853— ) Arr. from MENDELSSOHN, 1840 American church. 
All the best loved 
hymns of Chris- 


Mas-ter was a work - er, With dai-ly work to do, tian faith are in- 


Mas-ter was a com - rade, A trust- y friend and true, ° 7 
3. My Mas-ter was a _ help - er, The woes of life he knew, cluded and, in ad 


4. Then, broth-ers brave and man - ly To - geth-er let dition, the book is 
distinguished by 
three outstanding 
features: 






































HYMNS OF SOCIAL 
SERVICE, 


work -er too; 

i i com -rade too; 

who i i help -er too; HYMNS OF CHRIS- 

he, who i men was he; TIAN UNITY. 








HYMNS OF THE 
INNER LIFE. 











Think of being 
able to sing the 


wel-come hon-est la - bor, And hon-est la - bor’s fare, Social Gospel as 
copa a, ite ation ce. | wellas to preach it 
men who would be like him Are want-ed ev - ‘ry - where, The Social Gospel 
will never seem to 
be truly religious 
until the church 


begins to sing it. 























¢ ¢ «€6¢ 
For wherethere is a work-er, The Mas-ter’s } 
Where goes a loy-al com-rade, The Mas-ter’s is there. Note the beautiful 


And wherethere is a help-er The Mas-ter’s is there. ° 
And where they love each oth- er The Mas-ter’s are there. typography of this 


-& & a. : , a - hymn; large notes, 
SoS eo Sees See es ee ese bold legible words, 
~ and all the stanzas 
The above hymn is selected from the m ¢tchless collection. inside the staves. 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 
The hymnal that is revolutionizing congregational singing in hundreds of churches. 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE COPY AND PRICES 
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EDITORIAL 


NGLAND’S WOMEN have spoken for peace. At 
the close of a pilgrimage which may one day be 
spoken of as a landmark in international relations, 
thousands of women, of all social classes, who had tramped 
afoot from the farthest parts of Scotland and Ireland, from 
Wales, and from every county of 
England, converged on London to 
demand that Britain’s rulers find 


The Mother-Cry 
For Peace 

some other way than the path of 
war. It is impossible to think of that great mass of march- 
ing women without deep emotion. Footsore and weary, but 
determined, they pressed along the arteries of England, fill- 
ing the country roads from hedge to hedge, blocking the 
narrow village streets, overflowing the squares of the larger 
towns and cities, gathering recruits in every place through 
which they passed, on, on, on, to London. Every type of 
woman in the kingdom was in that army. There were 
women with titles, women from professional life, women 
from factories, women from stores, women whose bodies 
howed the marks of heavy labor, women who had lived 
their whole lives in luxury. Most of all, there were women 






from the homes of England. In large part, it was a mothers’ 
crusade. The resolutions put at every hamlet in which the 
long lines halted, and adopted at last when the great gather- 
ing came in London, said: “We, members and supporters 
of the peace-makers’ pilgrimage, believing that law should 
take the place of war in the settlement of international dis- 
putes, urge his majesty’s government to agree to settle all 
such disputes by conciliation or arbitration, and by taking 
the lead in the proposed disarmament conference of the 
league of nations to show Great Britain does not intend to 
appeal to force.” Who, ask the cynics, who will support a 
demand for the outlawry of war? The pilgrimage which 
Maude Royden addressed in London last week supplies 
the answer. Who? The mothers of the world! 


If Gandhi Goes to 
Helsingfors 
T IS REPORTED that Mahatma Gandhi has tentatively 
accepted an invitation to the world conference of the 
Y. M. C. A. to be held at Helsingfors this summer. If the 
Indian leader actually appears in the Finnish city, what will 
he have to say? A letter just received from a missionary in 
India may give some hint as to the answer. The mahatma 
recently spoke to the young missionaries of the American 
board studying in a language school at Mahableshwar. “He 
expressed his hearty approval of the desire of the young 
missionaries to learn the language of the country,” says our 
informant, “and paid tribute to the linguistic achievements 
of the missionary group. He stated his regret, however, at 
the failure of many missionaries—in fact of most mission- 
aries—to learn the language of the Indian heart; the lan- 
uage of love. This failure, he said, is the more disappoint- 
ing because the missionaries come to India in the name of 
love, and the Indian expects, and has the right to expect, 
the manifestations of this spirit. The missionary preaches 
love, but how often his actions belie his words. ‘If the salt 
has lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted? If the 
ocean is on fire, with what shall we quench the flames?’ 
India has no place for the young missionary who comes 
simply to give. There is no giving without receiving.” The 
invitation extended to Gandhi is a hopeful sign of a grow- 
ing spiritual humility on the part of at least one western 
religious body. But it must be understood by westerners 
that, if they invite the seers of other lands to their com- 
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pany, they must be ready to sustain some searching com- 
ment. 


Is This the Issue the 
Colonel Wants Raised? 


OLONEL HUBERT TURNEY, so the newspapers 
report, is going to carry the fight to keep military 
training in the high schools of Cleveland to the supreme 
court of the United States. Colonel Turney made this deci- 
sion public after consulation with representatives of various 
military organizations. It appears that the military group 
has picked out the Cleveland decision as the one to be 
fought to a finish. Already unsuccessful attempts have been 
made to reverse the action of the Cleveland board of educa- 
tion by the court of common pleas, the court of appeals, 
and the supreme court of the state of Ohio. Now the 
supreme court of the United States is to be called on to do 
what the courts of Ohio have refused to do. This is, in 
effect, to deny the right of the authorities of the schools of 
Cleveland to exclude from the high school curriculum com- 
pulsory military training. Is this the issue that Colonel 
Turney wants raised? Does he want the people of the 
United States to see an attempt made to interpret the na- 
tional defense act in the sense that the citizens of American 
communities cannot, through their properly constituted 
authorities, keep compulsory military training out of their 
public schools even if they so desire? If he should be suc- 
cessful in fastening on the country this interpretation of the 
present act—a supposition hardly to be entertained—the 
colonel will be astonished at the demand which will arise for 
a change in the law. There are limits even to the indiffer- 
ence of the American public. 


Curbing the Opium 
Evil 


“IVE BRITAIN time enough, and she will generally 
come out on the right side of a moral issue. A year 

ago the Geneva confetence on opium largely failed of its 
objectives because of the policy of the British diplomats 
who represented India. Now the secretary of state for 
India announces the adoption of a policy which, had it been 
adopted or even suggested last year, would have gone far 
toward holding that international gathering together, and 
toward counteracting the suspicions of British aims which 
the delegates from the United States and China expressed. 
Acting on the advice of Lord Reading, the recent viceroy, 
India has decided to cut down the exportation of opium by 
ten per cent every year for ten years. This means that, by 
1936, the Indian supply of the drug will have disappeared 
from world markets. The adoption of such a policy marks 
the largest actual advance in the fight against the opium 
evil since the adoption of the Chinese policy cutting down 
poppy cultivation by a similar annual percentage. And, un- 
like the experience in China, if India once commits herself 
to such a course, it is extremely unlikely that she will later 
abandon it. At Geneva the only proposal the British would 
consider was an engagement to stop exporting opium from 
India within fifteen years after chaotic China had put the 
traffic under control. The policy now announced represents 
a complete about-face ; it makes no demands whatever upon 
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the governments of other countries. It should be greeted 
for the generous and righteous act that it is, and it should 
give new courage for a renewal of the international struggle 
to suppress this curse. 


Cleaning Up New 
York’s Theatres 
i CURRENT REPORT is to be credited, the stage jn 
New York has reached a depth of rottenness this sea. 
son which goes beyond anything known in the past. In ap 
effort to bring offerings somewhere within hailing distance 
of decency, the authorities have invoked the services of un- 
official bodies known as play juries. These have recom. 
mended the closing of one entertainment, and changes in 
two others. This action has been taken under the terms of 
a clause included in all New York theatrical contracts, 
whereby producing managers and actors have bound them- 
selves to abide by the verdicts rendered by such play juries 
In the case of the play ordered closed, the owners have ob- 
tained an injunction which enables them to go on giving 
performances until a civil trial can determine the legality of 
the method of control which has been invoked. But the 
newspapers state that, while the contest is pending, the play 
itself has been so amended as to make it one of the most 
circumspect on the New York stage. The outcome of the 
pending trial should be closely watched. For the last half 
dozen years the metropolitan stage has been edging closer 
and closer to the ultimate limit of decency. When there 
have been outbursts of public wrath, the play producers 
have followed one of two courses. If the protest was con- 
sidered strong, they have begged for an opportunity to clean 
up their own productions; if the protest seemed weak, they 
have sat tight and boosted seat prices. Either way, the result 
has been the same. Matters have grown steadily worse. 
The play jury system has represented an attempt to secure 
some sort of public control without resort to an official 
censorship. The juries have certainly not proved harsh 
judges. But if even this mild check cannot be sustained, 
something more direct and more drastic is bound to come 
As a matter of principle and practice, we are fearful of 
censorships. But the New York stage has done its best to 
make a censorship inevitable. 


Do We Want Trouble in 
The Philippines? 
HAT IS THE ADMINISTRATION trying to do in 
the Philippines? A series of little incidents, cul- 
minating in the appointment of the Thompson commission, 
has produced a feeling of extreme unrest in the islands. 
Now there have been introduced into congress two bills 
which are bound to feed the suspicions of the islanders. 
One, sponsored by Congressman Bacon, republican, of New 
York, would separate from the administration of the Philip- 
pines the government of the island of Mindanao, and make 
it a possession directly governed from Washington, entirely 
beyond the control of the Philippine legislature. The second 
bill, introduced by Congressman Kiess, republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, would take from the Philippine legislature the 
control of the receipts from taxes on Philippine products 
imported into the United States, and would turn these funds 
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directly over to the governor-general for such use as he 
might desire to make of them. It is announced that the bill 
has the approval of the war department and of General 
Wood, and that, if passed, the governor-general would use 
the half million dollars thus given him to employ civilian ad- 
yisers and assistants of his own choosing in the executive 
branches of the Philippine government. It would be dif- 
fcult to imagine two proposals better calculated to make 
trouble. Reduced to their essentials, they can appear to the 
patriotic Filipino as meaning only one thing: that the pre- 
sent administration is intent on curbing to the utmost the 
powers already granted the Philippine legislature, and that, 
before the independence previously promised is granted, it 
will have been made as empty as possible. Such ineptness 
in the conduct of our colonial affairs has not characterized 
American policy since the flag was first planted beyond the 
borders of the continental United States. 


Mexico’s Constitution 
And Religion 

N PAGE 818 of this issue there will be found a trans- 

lation of the portions of the Mexican constitution which 
refer, directly or indirectly, to religious affairs. The trans- 
lation was prepared by a competent scholar, and issued by 
the government printing office at Washington under the 
approval of Dr. L. A. Rowe, director of the Pan-American 
union. It comes as near, therefore, to being an official 
version as any rendering in English can be. The Christian 
Century prints these sections as of great documentary im- 
portance. It is probable that the discussion of Mexico’s 
conduct in regard to churches, church schools, ministers 
and missionaries is just beginning. Recent action directed 
against Episcopal clergymen suggests that the hand of the 
government, which has been laid so heavily on Roman 
Catholic ecclesiasts, will now be laid with almost equal 
severity on the clergy of other communions. The Mexican 
government will probably do what it can to convince the 
world that it means to deal impartially by all religious 
groups. If this discussion keeps on growing it may lead to 
international complications of the first importance. In this 
event, it will be well for Americans, before commenting, to 
have given careful attention to the document which is, by 
this printing in our pages, made available. 


A Motorized 
Country 
T HE UNITED STATES has become almost com- 
pletely motorized. The bureau of public roads, at 
Washington, announces that the number of motor cars in 
operation in this country increased last year by 13.4 per 
cent, and that there are more than twenty million cars now 
running on our highways. This means that we have an 
automobile for every 5.8 persons. It has long been cus- 
tomary to estimate at the rate of five persons to the family. 
Perhaps this figure needs revision, but with an automobile 
in operation for less than every six persons it is clear that 
the day is at hand when America can be said to have a 
motor car for every family. Last year, according to an- 
other bureau, our people spent more than 14 billion dollars on 
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their automobiles—three and three-quarter billions on new 
cars alone! All manner of comments might be made on 
such figures, and doubtless will be. But it is at least ap- 
parent that any organization or institution which is plan- 
ning its work on a national scale—as is the church—must 
keep at the front of its thinking the fact that, to portions 
of the population formerly confined to small areas, a new 
mode of transportation has given a new mobility. Some day, 
for example, some aspirant for a doctorate of philosophy 
will write a thesis on “The Connection between the Develop- 
ment of the Automobile and the Rise of the Rural Com- 
munity Church Movement.” 


Vanishing Fundamentalism 


EPORTING for The Christian Century the simul- 
taneous meetings of the northern Baptist conven- 

tion in Washington and the Presbyterian general 
assembly in Baltimore, our editorial correspondent had a 
rare opportunity to come into vital communion with two 
of the country’s greatest religious bodies. An hour’s ride 
from one gathering found him literally at the door of the 
other. As luck arranged the programs it was possible for 
him to be present at all the high moments in both assem- 
blages, besides sharing hour after hour of the more routine 
proceedings in both. He reports an exceptional experience 
in thus vibrating between the sessions of two such august 
and significant conferences. Our readers will have detected 
some tokens of this experience in the accounts of these 
gatherings which appeared in the past two issues of this 
paper. Striking likenesses and unlikenesses emerged be- 
tween the spirit and procedures of the two bodies, which 
perhaps could not have been discerned save for the quick 
and frequent shift of the observer’s eye upon now one and 
now the other gathering. 

Of the unlikenesses it is not our purpose to speak at this 
time. They are of secondary, albeit not of negligible, im- 
portance. 
tribunes which stand forth in boldest relief were, first, a 


profound solicitude on account of the weakening morale of 


The likenesses between these two ecclesiastical 


both denominations, and secondly, a weariness with the 
fundamentalist controversy and a determination to be rid 
of it. 
much alike that upon entering the Presbyterian assembly 


In these two respects the two gatherings were so 


one had to pinch one’s mind to make sure one had not come 
into merely another session of the Baptist convention; and 
upon entering the Baptist convention one had to examine 
familiar faces to make sure one had not come into another 
session of the Presbyterian assembly. The critical exigen- 
cies of denominational morale, and the deliberate purpose 
to transcend the fundamentalist controversy—these were 
the dominant factors which guided the speeches, the pray- 
ers, the open discussions and the decisions from first to last 
of both groups. 

And these two factors were closely related to each other. 
The determination to be rid of the fundamentalist contro- 
versy arose directly out of the conviction that, unless the 
controversy could be transcended, it was bound to lead to 
an organic rupture in both denominations. The contempla- 













































798 THE 
tion of this inevitable fate had had a solemnizing effect 
upon the thoughts of both leaders and rank and file during 
the past year. Baptists have had to face the solemn ques- 
tion: Are we willing for this denomination of ours to be 
split in two over the issues that our fundamentalists are 
us? The fundamentalists 


ves. That, they frankly said 


relent'essly forcing upon an- 
, was precisely their 
contention, their genius, as fundam: ] 
A fundamentalist is not merely a conservative. He is a 
militant conservative who regards modernism—evangelical 
with which true Christianity can 
A. W. 
showed in the gre: ebate at Washincton that the resolu- 
tion supported by the fundamentalists 


modern! as apostasy, 


have n 


Therefore, when Dr. Beaven 
would automatically 
affilated 


conven- 


have the effect of excluding one-tenth 
churches from fellowship in the 


tion it is not strange that excited came back from the 


floor, “Let of a piece with the 


nk Norris should have 


them go!” 
fundamentalist program 


actually proposed a pa iff veme of thoroughgoing divi- 


f the entire denomina into two new sects, 


in proportion to 


numerical strength. 


But rank and file Baptists, however orthodox their con- 


upon matters theological, were by no means ready 


denomination divide over such issues as have 


been raised. Their group loyalti aroused, their de- 
ominational , pride, tl 


I 


lationships, their f 


rwoven personal re- 


leaders whose 


1 


r certain 
nger see on 

All this 

ship and 

More- 


brought a 


motive morale. 


ver, such a prospect, n it mtemplation, 
sense of shame to the heart. Divisi in the church of 


nger be gloried in. Despite our denomina- 
1d loyalty, we have a sorry time formulating 
nominations that already 

is felt to be a scandal, a shame, 

excuse what- 


1, « 
ny sucin a 


prospect, 


> great interests of unity and fel- 


, and the integrity of present 


utweigh the dif- 


and more 
itseff was in the 
mb Brougher, a 
sV54 


alist who stepped out from their militant ranks 


id preached up and down and acro 1e country 
team-work for the great causes of the church. 
than a paradox to say that this larger spirit 
ond voice in the recent long extended silence of 
; wl at the beginnin: * most out- 
li fundamentalist 


Massee 


nee on this controversy 


Recently 


has disclosed the fact that his two years of 
were due to the discovery in his 
own soul that the I 


results of the dispute were proving to be 


bitterness and division and unchristian alienation, as well as 
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a diversion of attention from the main task. At Washing. 
ton these erstwhile fundamentalist leaders found them. 
selves joined by strong spirits like Dr. Melbourne P. Boyn- 
ton and Dr. Herbert W. Virgin, and other strongly con- 
servative minds, who without abandoning their conservative 
point of view, had ceased to be fundamentalists. They were 
unwilling to force the theological issue to the point of dis. 
rupting the denomination. They would contend as earnestly 
as ever for their convictions, but their trust would be jp 
the pacific process by which truth makes its way rather 
than in methods of unchristian violence and schism. 

It is, in our opinion, important that the events at Wash- 
ington should be interpreted in the light of this uprising 
of what came to be called the middle-of-the-road con- 
stituency. The victory at Washington was no modernist 
victory, in a theological sense. It was a tolerationist victory. 
It was a victory for the principle of room-for-us-all. In 
that sense it may be called a modernist victory, for the 
genius of modernism holds repugnant every form of schism 
and excommunication among those who honor Christ a: 
Lord and strive to obey his will. 

But it certainly was a defeat for fundamentalism. That 
movement, appearing at Baptist conventions for the past 
seven years in increasingly formidable phalanx, reached a 
point at Seattle a year ago which made Baptists look with 
apprehension toward what might happen at Washington 
this year. But at the first test, on the most sensitive issue 
which could be raised in a Baptist gathering, the convention 
declined, by a vote of 2000 to 1000, to limit its membership 
to local churches which made immersion a prerequisite t 
that 
mentalists, their glamor and terror gone, fought with the 


church membership. From moment on, the funda- 
desperation and futility of a band of die-hards and last 
ditchers. At the end, the fundamentalist ticket, contain- 
ing the names of their most conspicuous leaders,—among 
them Dr. Laws, editor of the Watchman-Examiner, and Dr 
Straton,—on written secret ballots, received only 481 votes 
against 1704 votes for the “regular” nominees. Baptist fun- 
damentalism plainly had reached its peak at Seattle. Since 
then its curve has been downward. At Washington it was 
a progressively vanishing quantity, suffering the defection 
of many of its own most conspicuous leaders, and divided 
in the counsels of those that remained. 

At Baltimore, the Presbyterian fundamentalists described 
almost precisely the same curve. They there faced the same 
conditions which were that same week bringing confusion 
and rout into the ranks of their partisans in the 
fold. 
enervation of its morale. A profound solicitude has defined 


Statistics of 


Japtist 
Presbyterianism also is profoundly affected by the 
itself in the denominational consciousness. 
numerical growth in membership, though apparently opti- 
mistic, do not have the significance such figures once pos- 
sessed. But even though they be taken at their face value, 
they are offset by certain other facts. One of these is the 
fact that the Sunday schools of the denomination reported 
no gain for the past year. A more arresting fact is the steady 
impoverishment—this term was used in the official reports 

of the ministry by the failure of Presbyterian homes to 
send their sons into the sacred calling. A perplexing and 
anxious situation obtains in the church on this account. In 
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1900 one minister was being ordained for every 600 mem- 
ters. Now the ratio is one for every 1500 members. In 
1900 one out of three canditates persisted in his purpose to 
the point of ordination. Now the ratio is one out of seven. 
The Presbyterian pulpit is drawing heavily upon other de- 
nominations for its ministers who, no matter what their 
teoree Of effectiveness as individuals, cannot compensate 
the denomination for its failure to rear and educate its 
own leadership. Moreover, the missionary and benevolent 
hoards show a deficit of $1,000,000 for the year which, 


1}- 


lering a budget reduced by a million dollars a year 


yo, and considering also the unparalleled prosperity of the 
untry, raises serious and searching questions in the minds 
thoughtful and responsible leaders. Facts like these 
‘aken in connection with the vast tidal ebb of the new gen- 
‘ration’s interest in denominational churches, cause grave 
ncern in the loyal Presbyterian heart. 
Under these conditions the psychology of Presbyterian 
ion to such a dispute as that which fundamentalists 
have dragged into the denomination in recent years is not 
lificult to understand. Naturally such dispute would look 
the normal lay and clerical mind like sheer impertinence. 
Its intrusion upon the scene when the denomination is fac- 
rave matters having to do with its very character and 
life, and with its world-wide obligations, would surely be 
resented as soon as the denomination should be roused to a 
sense of the ruthlessly divisive purpose by which the funda- 
talist movement is actuated. 
Since last year’s general assembly at Columbus, when 
New York presbytery was defeated through an adverse 
of the judiciary committee, the full significance of 
fundamentalist dispute has been clear to all. Its suc- 
cess meant inevitably a disrupted church. And this for two 
reasons. The first reason was that with fundamentalists 
s was no academic discussion; it was war to the point of 
excommunication. The second reason was that the body of 
ls and those who could plausibly be charged as being 
1 with liberalism was so much larger than the average 
man had hitherto imagined that an excommunication 
could mean only a disruption of the denomination. 
t the normal Presbyterian mind was no more willing to 
plate such a tragedy than was the Baptist mind. 
were involved in both bodies the same denominational 
ties, pride, and personal attachments, which made the 
ect of schism intolerable and shameful. Throughou 
st year the Presbyterian church, temporarily quieted 
e thought that the questions which are distressing it 
| been taken, in a sense, out of the hands of individuals 
| entrusted to the commission of fifteen, had had oppor- 
to think soberly. As a result the general assembly 
in a wholly different mood from that which has char- 
ized its recent annual sittings. The spirit of partisan- 
p was hardly in evidence. On all hands there was fer- 
vent desire for reconcilement and unity. Seven out of ten 
i the commissioners seemed to be hoping that the commit- 
of fifteen would find a formula by which the controversy 
ld be transcended. 
ven on the few occasions when the fundamentalist issue 
me explicit in the debate, it seems clear, as one looks 


kward, that leaders like Dr. Macartney were talking 
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more for the sake of keeping their record consistent than 
for the hope of effectuating anything. The first test was 
the vote for moderator. It was a clean-cut fundamentalist 
versus tolerationist issue. Dr. Thompson won as a tolera- 
tionist with 535 votes to 382 cast for Dr. McAfee and the 
“cause” with which Dr. Macartney’s nominating speech 
had identified him. After that it was out of the question 
that any policy intended to strengthen the position of the 
fundamentalist party could pass this assembly. 

With the reading of the report of the committee of fif- 
teen the common hope was fulfilled. The report disclosed 
not an inclusive formula for transcending the controversy, 
but an approach to such a formula that was sufficiently 
promising to continue the commission another year, and 


When the 


was that 


thus assure another year of sober thinking. 
debate came three facts The 
there was not a single leader of weight, save Dr. Macartney, 


stood out. first 
who espoused the fundamentalist objections to the report. 
The second was that the two fundamentalists on the com- 
mission of fifteen, Dr. Mark Matthews and Dr. Lapsley 
McAfee himself, had broken with their militant colleagues 
and were standing with the tolerationists. The third was 
that when the vote came Dr. Macartney was left alone, 
practically without followers. 

One could have supposed that the rout of fundamental- 
ism would stop here. But no. Having passed these crucial 
stages successfully, the assembly not only went on to acquit 
the New York presbytery of the charges of insubordination 
which had been brought against it, but bravely faced the 
exceptionally delicate situation in the faculty of Princeton 
theological seminary by appointing a committee to investi- 
gate, among other things, the fitness of Professor J. Gres- 
ham Machen, conspicuous fundamentalist leader, for the 
position to which he has recently been elected. This gen- 
eral assembly had broken the backbone of Presbyterian 
fundamentalism. It was broken not by modernism as such, 
but by tolerant conservatism and modernism working to- 
gether under stress of an acute denominational emergency 
and under the guidance of the spirit of unity. 

To many people so decisive a rout of fundamentalism 
was unexpected. Looking at it as an event now past, how 
ever, anybody should be able to see that the whole funda- 
mentalist movement was hollow and artificial. From its be 
ginning at the close of the war it has lacked those elements 
which spell either persistence or real power—the elements 
of leadership, scholarship, and the poise that expresses pro- 
found conviction. If we may use a biological term, funda- 
mentalism has been a sport, an accidental phenomenon mak- 
ing its sudden appearance in our ecclesiastical order, but 
wholly lacking the qualities of constructive achievement or 
William J. 


Bryan in American church life at that particular moment, 


survival. Had there been no such person as 
fundamentalism as a threatening force of disruption would 
never have made its appearance. It has not yet fully run 
its fortuitous course. But it is henceforth to be a disap- 
pearing quantity in American religious life, while our 
churches go on to larger issues, finding their controversies 
in realities that are pregnant and significant for human wel- 
fare rather than in hollow and sterile dogmas which are 
irrelevant even if true. 
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Another Harmony 
Agreement 


GROUP OF CHURCHMEN, fifty or sixty in num- 

ber, spent two days in Chicago, June 10 and 11, in 

an earnest endeavor to formulate an American peace 
policy which should command the united allegiance of the 
churches of this nation. They were of many denominations, 
of both protestant and Catholic faiths. They represented 
various points of view on international affairs, from pro- 
nounced preparedness advocates of the 100 per cent Ameri- 
can stripe, to the non-resistant pacifist. In between were 
advocates of the league of nations and advocates of the out- 
lawry of war. 

They were brought together by the World Alliance for 
international friendship through the churches. At last this 
organization had so far freed itself from the sectarian spirit 
which it has hitherto shared with other peace agencies and 
advocates that it drew into its counsels other voices be- 
sides those whose peace prophesying begins and ends with 
the league of nations. As a result its Chicago conference 
came as near being catholic—if we may use an ecclesiasti- 
cal term in contrast with the sectarian partisanship which 
has so long greatly weakened the testimony of peace work- 
ers—as any that has yet been held. There were present 
such students of international affairs as Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, Raymond Robins, James T. Shotwell, Father Peter 
J. O'Callahan, William I. Hull, Rev. 
Ralph W. Sockman, Rev. Frederick Lynch, Rev. Henry 
A. Atkinson, Rev. Miles Krumbine, Mary MacDowell, 
Rev. A. W. Palmer, Rev. M. V. Oggel, Donald L. Cowling, 
Bishop Rogers, Bishop William M. Bell, Rev. Lynn Harold 
Hough, Fred B. Smith—to name only a few. 


Shailer Mathews, 


Naturally a group of such minds would take account of 
the fact that much water has flowed under the peace bridge 
during the past two or three years. They would wish to 
reorient themselves and the peace movement in the changed 
conditions. Certain things have recently happened—the 
senate vote to adhere to the world court, for example. And 
it has become plain that certain things are not likely to hap- 
pen—the acceptance by the United States of membership 
in the league of nations as now constituted, for example, 
or the adherence by this nation to any treaty or alliance or 
protocol whatever involving any possible use of war, for 
another example. Other things have happened. There is a 
pronounced reaction toward nationalism and isolationism 
in the country. The church itself, having spert so much of 
its virtuous emotion in getting the senate to ratify the 
world court protocol, has settled back into a mood of com- 
placency or of disenchantment which makes more difficult 
than at any time since the war any attempt to press the 
cause of peace. 

Under these conditions, to which the world alliance gath- 
ering was keenly sensitive, what could be expected but a 
general demand for a “new deal,” a reorientation in the 
new conditions which time has brought into existence, and 
the outlining of a new program upon which the Christian 
public sentiment of the nation could wholeheartedly unite? 
How fully the Chicago conference succeeded in projecting 
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such a genuine harmonization of many points of view wil] 
appear only when its formulation has been subjected to 
careful consideration by the Christian public for whom it 
is intended. The Christian Century was not represented 
at the conference, its editor being unable to accept an ip. 
vitation on account of circumstances beyond his control, 
but we feel bound to say that the findings of this gathering 
come nearer to representing the views often advocated jp 
these columns than any formulation that has appeared since 
the harmony agreement of more than a year ago on the 


world court issue. The resolutions, which were unanimously 


adopted, are as follows: 


PREAMBLE 


The friends of international peace are increasing. The 
forces for peace are growing. Yet the peace movement never 
faced a more critical situation. Its urgent need at this hour 
is for unity of principles and coordination of programs. Lack 
of harmony may cause irreparable loss in this our greatest 
social and moral crusade. We therefore commend the world 
alliance for calling this conference to promote a more coher- 
ent attitude of the advocates of peace. 

We recognize that the approaches to a warless world are 
varied. We are still in the process of finding the most 
feasible paths to peace. We do not desire to be dogmatic as 
to details of policy. But the danger of drifting into war 
situations is so obvious, the silent forces which lead to in- 
ternational crisis are so subtle, the delay of constructive 
action is so disheartening that we summon the proponents of 
peace to a sympathetic understanding of differing programs 
and to a united advance on certain great essentials. 

We believe that the churches and other religious organiza- 
tions have in the peace movement a most searching oppor- 
tunity of their history. Religious groups must translate their 
ideals of a warless world into effective action through in- 
telligent understanding of the political, social and economic 
problems facing the nations, and through support of prac- 
tical measures to ensure international cooperation and jus- 
tice. 

We believe that the promotion of present day international 
peace is a supremely important function of present day citi- 
zenship and statesmanship. We deprecate all intolerance 
which tends to limit the freedom of speech in the discussion 
of matters so vital to this country. 


RESOLUTIONS 


1. We believe that war should no longer be used for the 
Without ques- 
tioning the right of self defense as inherent and inalienable 
for all individuals and nations, we believe that a combined 
and frontal attack for the overthrow of the war 
which is force and violence, by making war a crime under 
the law of nations, should be the unifying purpose and domi- 
nating motive of all peace groups. 


settlement of controversies between nations. 


system, 


We recognize the need of 
embodying this outlawry of war in a progressive codification 
of international law. 

2. We believe that the ultimate membership of the United 
States in the permanent court of international justice will be, 
under satisfactory conditions, one of the immediately prac- 
ticable steps in the direction of cooperation for the settling 
of disputes between nations on the basis of law instead of 
war. To stop at this stage, however, would be to fall short 
of the necessary cooperation which can give effect to the sin- 
cere efforts of those nations now striving for the adoption of 
peaceful methods through the league of nations, the Locarno 
pact, arbitration treaties and affirmative jurisdiction of the 
world court. If we are to make effective this important step, 
we must be prepared through education and organization to 
enlarge the field of common endeavor. 

3. We believe that some form of world organization is 
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necessary as a pacific substitute for the war system. We rec- 
ognize the league of nations as the only such organization. 
We rejoice that its great services in the fields of humanitar- 
jan endeavor have enlisted the cooperation of our own coun- 
try. We believe that this country should study the ways and 
means by which we can cooperate more effectively in the 
activities of the league of nations for world peace. 

4. We rejoice in the rapid extension of arbitration agree- 
ments and allied forms of peaceful settlement among Euro- 
pean countries. We call attention to the extent and import- 
ance of this movement by which more than one nation has 
agreed to submit every possible case of international dispute 
to its appropriate tribunal, not even reserving questions of 
national honor and vital interest. We would urge the govern- 
ment of the United States to participate in this movement to 
the end that it may resume its place among the leaders in 
this important field of war prevention. 

5. Practical steps should be taken to reduce armaments. 
This reduction should be progressive in order to keep pace 
with changing international situations. It should be made by 
successive international agreements through conferences to 
be called at definitely recurring intervals. Since this reduc- 
tion and limitation of armament applies primarily to the es- 
tablished military, air and naval forces, it still leaves unsolved 
the further question of the potential armaments in chemical 
or industrial development. In this field, which is a vital ele- 
ment in national security, there is no known effective device 
for disarmament, by reduction or limitation, which does not 
strike at legitimate peace enterprises. The only way to elimi- 
nate this potential menace is to eliminate the war system it- 
self. 

6. We believe that in the case of war between states 
which have accepted tests of aggression as applying between 
themselves, the United States should not so interpret its neu- 
tral rights of private trade in munitions of war as to become 
the accomplice of an aggressor, self-confessed by the viola- 
tion of its own covenants. 

7. While fully appreciating the expediency of maintaining 
an adequate military and naval defense so long as the war 
system lasts, we are opposed to any tendencies which put 
In particular we 

ppose compulsory military training in public schools, col- 
leges and universities, except in institutions established for 
the specific purpose of military education. 

8. We believe that immediate and specific measures for 
peace must be supplemented and safeguarded by a process of 
education. We commend the organizations which have set 
themselves to this task. We are particularly gratified that the 
churches of America have undertaken in the recent study 

nference at Washington, to formulate courses of study in 
peace education. We summon our schools and colleges, our 
civic and fraternal societies, our pulpit, our press, our theatre 
and other agencies of public opinion to enlist more earnestly 
in this campaign of education. To this end we dedicate our- 
selves anew. 


ndue emphasis on militarism in education. 


In voicing satisfaction over this formulation of a peace 
program offered to the churches by the world alliance, we 
repress all promptings to make a meticulous examination of 
mere words and phrases. There are statements we would 
have omitted. There are statements which mean too little 
to be included here. There are inconsistencies which reveal 
the attempts of men of differing minds to meet one another. 
The seams of compromise and mutual concession are ob- 
This document is not a single piece of cloth. And 
it is not a final formulation. It will be improved by criti- 
cism and by use. It will be superseded by a better expres- 
sion. On the whole, it is much too long. The Christian 
point of view of peace and war could be stated in less 
than one-tenth the number of words used in this docu- 


vious. 
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ment, and such a statement would, we believe, furnish 
Christian public opinion with a basis of unity far more 
inspiring than any statement including so many matters 
which lie on the periphery of the subject. 

The real value and significance of this formulation lie 
in the fact that it is the first attempt of the group in control 
of the world alliance to project the peace program of 
America on a higher level than that of America’s assumed 
duty to go into the league of nations. All previous con- 
ferences under world alliance auspices have been dominated 
by a pro-league background. This conference, apparently, 
was not so dominated. A majority of its members were 
pro-league. And the document which it produced is in no 
sense anti-league. But if we read its language aright, this 
document envisages another conception of a world organ- 
ization for peace—the juridical conception, embodied in 
resolution number one, as over against the political con- 
ception of world organization which the league represents. 
We are assured that the words in resolution number three: 
“We recognize the league of nations as the only form of 
such [world] organization,” are not intended to convey 
the idea that the league is the only possible form, or the 
best possible form, of world organization, but merely to 
state the fact that it is the only present existing form of 
world organization. 

The outlawry of war resolution, we are told, was delib- 
erately made the “keynote” resolution by a motion to that 
effect. This resolution to make a frontal attack on the 
institution of war, to delegalize it and disestablish it, con- 
tains the essence of the peace movement. It is, as the reso- 
lution itself states, “the unifying purpose and dominating 
motive” of all peace groups. With this understanding of 
our common purpose all sectarianism in the peace movement 
must melt away. Differences about league and court and 
disarmament and preparedness and non-resistance vanish if 
we are agreed in our purpose to get the nations to make 
war acrime. All the serious objections to the league arise 
out of the presence of the war system in the covenant. 
Outlaw the institution of war, and there can be no irremov- 
able reason why the United States should not belong to 
the league, but every reason why she should. The whole 
problem of preparedness and disarmament will solve itself 
when the nations solemnly agree with one another not to 
use war for the settlement of their disputes. And it will 
not be solved until they do. 

Of all people who ought to see this, Christian people 
should be first. This procedure represents on the interna- 
tional scale the good old evangelical conception of the one 
and only way to get rid of sin. We may tinker with the 
war evil until doomsday, we may hope to make it respect- 
able by diplomatic patch-work, we may try to control it by 
legislation, but all this is analogous to the attempt of a man 
to cast off his sin by playing little tricks upon himself. There 
is only one way of salvation for men or for mankind. 
That is the way of conversion. Whose job is it if not the 
job of the churches to bring the nations to repentance—a 
new state of mind—and to conversion—a turning full about 
—with respect to the age-old habit of solving their inter- 
national disputes by butchering one another? 

The world alliance has taken an epochal step. It has 
put at the front of its program the solving ideal of all our 
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differences. The all-important thing now is in good faith 


to go to the Christian conscience of the nation with its 
great appeal. We have remembrances of a harmony agree- 
ment on the world court issue a year ago, into which The 
Christian Century flung itself with ardor, but which came 
to naught chiefly, we are bound to believe, because so few 
of its signatories took in dead earnest the possibilities that 
were wrapped up in it. Had the yeoman service rendered 
by Justice John H. Clarke, Mr. S. O. Levinson, Colonel 
Robins, Mr. Kirby Page, Judge Florence Allen, in behalf 


of the coalition platform for the world court been rein- 


forced by its signatories, we dare to believe that our adher- 


ence to the world court would have bee: a totally 


different basis, and in a totally different spirit. 
The world alliance must not allow that futility to be re- 


peated. It has the money and the organization with which 


to waken the churches of America. And through its Euro- 


pean branches it can spread abroad the truth that \merica’s 


abstention from Europe's plans is no sign of America’s 


coldness or selfishness, but of her desire to offer her co- 


operation on a basis that will test the good faith of every 


nation as to its desire to be rid of the evil of war. 


The Observer 
‘*“A-Most Christian Prince’”’ 
T HAS BEEN INTERESTING to note how this old 
| 


epithet is being universally employed to designate the 


present crown prince of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus, 


who is visiting the United States. No prince in the last 


fifty years has so well deserved it. Indeed our chief thought 
of princes in these days is of jazz-dancers, frequenters of 


cabarets, guests of Newport or Long Island social circles, 


occasionally figureheads at public functions. But here has 


come a new kind of prince,—a scientist and historian of no 


mean rank among scholars; a student of art; deeply in- 


terested in everything pertaining to his kingdom—its poli- 
tics, business and industry; a student of education trying to 


find the best for his country; above all a devout and reli- 


rious man cooperating in all the work of the church, en- 


couraging Christian unity, and frequently speaking on the 
church’s opportunity 


When the 


work was convened at Stockholm the crown prince was the 


to promote goodwill in the world. 


universal Christian conference on life and 


chairman of the committee of arrangements. «For months 
he worked with Archbishop Soderblom in preparing the 
way. He saw the significance of bringing together all the 
Christian communions of the world, and they all came, save 
one. He arranged to have his royal father invite them all 
to the palace for the opening session. Here the king greeted 
the six hundred delegates, the prince by his side, and after- 
wards entertained them at lunch. The prince attended every 
session of the conference, some thirty in all, and had dif- 
ferent groups at his own palace for lunch and dinner every 
day. He himself made one of the outstanding addresses. 
This is the kind of prince that he is. 

When he landed on our shores the other day not only 
Swedish Americans 


were the hundreds of thousands of 
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scattered all over the country eager to welcome him, not 
officials, but all our protestant 
churches, because of his outstanding Christian character 
and his constantly evinced interest in the Christian church 
Therefore it seemed only fitting that churchmen should be 
among the first to greet him. Consequently it was arranged 


only our government 


that one of the first functions he should attend should be a 
luncheon where he might meet some of the leaders in the 
religious life of the community. On Saturday, June 5, he 
sat down to lunch with two hundred and fifty guests rep- 
resenting the federal council of the churches of Christ, the 
church peace union, the continuation committee of the uni- 
versal Christian conference on life and work and the world 
alliance for international friendship through the churches, 
Many of the guests had been at Stockholm last August, so 
the event was for them in the nature of a reunion. Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Merrill, president of the church peace union, pre- 
sided, Dr. Cadman spoke for the federal council, Dr. Arthur 
J. Brown for the universal conference and Mr. Robert 
Fulton Cutting for the world alliance. 

As was natural, all the addresses emphasized the part the 
church should play in promoting international goodwill. Dr, 
Merrill informed the prince right at the beginning that 
although certain things had happened in America that 
seemed to indicate a desire on the part of America to main- 
tain a policy of isolation, he might rest assured that such 
incidents and developments did not represent in any way or 
degree the real attitude of the true American people. Dr 
Peace and war 
therefore moral disarmament must 


Cadman pleaded for moral disarmament. 
were states of mind, 
precede physical disarmament. The causes of armed con- 
flict must be obliterated. Toward this end the Christian 
people of the world must more and more strive, and in this 
enterprise Sweden will bear a leading part as she has al- 
ways done. There was a prolonged burst of applause when 
Mr. Cutting in the course of his speech complimented the 
crown prince on the action of Sweden in voluntarily offer- 
ing to relinquish her seat in the council of the league of 
nations if thereby an impasse might be avoided. “Her 
example,” he said, “was immediately contagious and will 
doubtless contribute potently to harmony in the Septem- 
ber meeting of the league.” 

Dr. Arthur J. Brown was the guest of the crown prince 
in his summer palace near Stockholm through the whole 
course of the conference and it was hard for him to refrain 
from speaking the words of eulogy that were in his heart, 
but the prince had asked that as little be said about him as 
possible and that the speakers should hold to the theme that 
was on his heart, the Christianizing of international rela- 
tions. I think everybody agreed that Dr. Brown made the 
greatest address of his life. It so impressed the New York 
Times that it printed it in full as a special feature of the 
issue of June 6, referring to it as a “remarkable speech.” 
One cannot help wishing it could be read by every Ameri- 
can. It was replete with such sentences as these: ““Will not 
our European friends remember that some policies which 
are comparatively easy in a country like Sweden, whose 
population is more homogeneous, are very difficult in a 
country like America, whose population is heterogeneous.” 
“The urgent need of the hour is the organization of the 
world on the basis of friendship instead of force, law of 
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love versus law of the jungle.” “We do not want senti- 
mental pacificism on the one hand or sword-rattling jingo- 
«m on the other, but simply an extension to international re- 
lations of those principles and methods of civilized proce- 
. that have brought order into local communities by sub- 


_ 


ituting law and courts and police for lawless individual- 
ism.” “Jingoes tell us that it is utopian to imagine that na- 
ns will trust one another. Well, I would rather live in 
ia than in hell.” “Nothing that is right is impossible. 





Whatever ought to be done, by the cooperation of high- 
nded, God-fearing men, can be done.” 
When the crown prince arose to speak, the whole as- 
bly rose to its feet to greet him. He was evidently 
h impressed by the cordial welcome. I wish there were 
m to quote his whole speech. Like the one delivered at 
conference of the churches at Stockholm, it was big, 
statesmanlike, full of Christian vision. He speaks perfect 
glish and knows how to speak in public. The voice 1s 
and full of personality and fervor. He began by re- 
ng that a casual observer might think that our epoch 
haracterized by mere disruption and discord, might 


ir of finding any tendency toward betterment. He 
uch an one was mistaken. Our epoch has a deep under- 
ent of longing for unity and cooperation. “But co- 


peration requires mutual confidence. The most important 

‘ therefore to be done for the healing of the wounds of 

r civilization is to pour brotherly feelings into the hearts 

men, so that they come to a better understanding in- 

idually, collectively and as nations. In its own idea and 
stitution no human organization has a more direct call- 
for such a momentous task than the church. ‘Peace on 
earth’ is the very word which ought to resound forever as 
acall to duty. For nothing could be more obvious than that 
the church neglects its duty if it does not earnestly try with 
common consent and one voice to proclaim mutual trust 
among men.” 

He then referred to the way in which Europeans had 
impressed by the ability of the federal council of 
hes in America to bring together the various com- 

The 


e for international friendship through the churches 


ns into an understanding of one another. world 
another hopeful sign of the possibility of cooperation 
unity of effort among the churches of the world. But 
the universal conference, partly initiated in America, had 


1 
} 


he deepest impression upon him. 


made t “It gives me a 

pleasure to be your guest today and to find myself 

unded by men representing the powerful religious 

vity in the United States of America. For I am per- 

suaded that your joint spiritual strength means one of the 

t hopeful and reliable moral resources of that disrupted 

anity of ours. And it was here also among you that 

ld and wonderful thought was born and took definite 

I refer to the idea of gathering Christendom, on the 

f the church, and for creating a common organ to be 
mouthpiece of Christianity’s conscience. 

(he same great plan,” the prince said, “was conceived 

ng us in the north of Europe at exactly the same time. 

ut knowing of those two independent initiatives, 

same need and necessity made itself felt in other sec- 

‘f Christendom. Thus came together in our Swedish 

capital the universal Christian conference on life and work. 
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It was a truly great satisfaction to my country to cooperate 
for the realization of that bold idea. The literature on the 
universal conference in different countries and in different 
languages seems to be enormous and is still growing. It 
proves how general the impression was that overwhelmed 
me, for one, and many others besides in my country.” 

Immediately after this luncheon the prince drove to the 
cathedral of St. John the divine where, at a specially ar- 
ranged service in the chapel of St. Ansgarius—one of the 


“ce 


seven beautiful “chapels of the tongues” built about the 


high altar—he presented to Bishop Manning a beautiful 

altar-cloth. St. Ansgar was the apostle of Sweden and his 

chapel is devoted to services in the Scandinavian tongue. 
FREDERICK LYNCH, 


Oil and Water 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
SOJOURNED in an House where they used Kero- 
sene Lamps, or rather they used One Lamp and that 
not very often. 

And on the night when I was there, they essayed to light 
For there was but an inch of 
Oil in the Bottom, and the Wick was short. And I think if 
the Wick had been Long there would have been no Oil at 


far as the Wick 


it, but it would not Burn. 


all, for they had already burned it down as 
would reach. 

And they said, It is too bad that we have no more Oil 
and no Longer Wick. 
needed 


and | 


Therefore I said, Bring me some Water. 


But it happened that I wanted to write, 
a Light. 
And I unscrewed the top part of the Lamp, and I poured 
And I lighted the Wick, Burned. 


said, We never knew before 


in some water. and it 
And they were amazed, and 


that Water would Burn in a Coal Oil Lamp. 


Now the Lamp held out to Burn 
en all right for tonight, 


as long as I needed it, 
and | said unto them, It hath b 
but I would Venture to Suggest that if ye are likely to 
need a Lamp again, ye get some more Oil, 

And they said, Wherefore sh« 
have Water in the Well? 


And I explained unto them, that while water cannot 


uld we buy Oil when we 


level 
Oil 


used to raise the 
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be burned in a lamp, still may it be 
of the Oil so that it 
doth rise to the top. 


will reach the because the 

Now the Lamp of my life hath had much of rich bless- 
ing poured into it, and if I have not kept it Trimmed and 
Brightly Burning it hath not often been for lack of Oil. 
Yet there have been times when | have lacked the joys and 
and the lamp burned 


h case the 


blessings that I could have wished 


low. But I have learned that even in suc mat- 
ter may not be hopeless. There have been times when the 
waters of disappointment or even of sorrow, if they could 
not of themselves give light, were able to lift the level of 


And 


hat I gained a Clearer 


the Oil of Felicity to where the Wick could reach it 


sometimes it hath seemed to me 
Light on some dark matters when | was thus constrained 
to use my Lamp. 
































































The Farmer’s Next Move 


By Arthur E. Holt 


HE FEEDING of the big cities is the biggest eco- 

nomic problem on the horizon at the present time. 

The controversy between those who are on opposite 
sides of a load of wheat will be the big fight of the future. 
The situation is farther advanced in Europe than it is here. 
Underneath all the civil war one sees the struggle of the 
city for cheap food and the struggle of the farmer for ade- 
quate prices. The game of industrial democracy is not a 
game of “two old cat.” It is a game of “three old cat” 
with the farmer occupying one base and labor and capital 
on the other two. 

The manufacturer has protected himself in the indus- 
trial struggle by making his product scarcer than the de- 
mand, by increasing the bargaining hazard for those from 
whom he has to buy, and reducing it for himself through 
tariffs and combinations. He has played labor against labor 
and has bought his raw materials in the cheapest market. 
I:thically, labor has followed in the same light as capital. 
Labor has had more human value at stake than capital but 
its policy of improvement has been practically the same. 
It is the policy of making labor scarcer than demand. This 
it has done by organization to exclude competition from 
abroad, reduction of hours of labor, limitation of output, 
the closed shep and limitation of apprentices. While not 
closing our eyes to the need of labor to protect itself against 
exploitation, one has to confess that it has played practi- 
cally the same game as capital. 


THE BITTER PLIGHT OF THE FARMER 


\merican post-war reconstruction policies are largely 

it around the power policies of labor and capital. The 
employer was long-headed and saw what was coming after 
the war. He succeeded in getting a tariff wall high enough 
to protect himself against all competition from without; 
he dumped his surplus abroad and kept the market supplied 
with less than the public demanded. The labor policy has 
been practically the same, and both of these parties have 
sold a protected product to the farmer, who must sell his 
goods in an unprotected market. 

The result has been a bitter plight for the farmer, which 
ought to touch the emotions of every lover of his country 
and its country-side. Twenty-five per cent of the farmers 
are bankrupt. We see roadside notices by the hundred: 
Loan & Mortgage Co.” 
There has been an eighteen-billion dollar loss in farm values 


“This Farm For Sale by 


since the war. The lesson of all this is clear to the farmer. 
It is pointed out that his surplus is his enemy and on the 
surface this seems to be the next point of attack. 

First thoughts on possible new farm policies naturally 
run along the lines of the experience of capital and labor. 
Let the farmer join the dominant political party and by 
legislation and make his product scarce. Give him a high 


tariff and a marketing corporation which will dump his 
surplus overboard. 


sefore I appraise the policy, I should 
like to pay my respects to some of the eastern manufac- 
turers who have been urging the farmer “not to adopt a 
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political remedy for an economic disease.” If the pro- 
tective tariff and the new immigration law are not political 
remedies for economic diseases, in heaven’s name, what are 
they? One could fill a comic paper with advice to farmers 
from so-called big business men who are what they are be- 
cause of perpetual government subsidies protecting them 
in what they sell to the farmer. 

I listened over the radio the other night to a city minister 
commiserating the country people on the poor quality of 
their preachers and offering his radio service as a relief, 
I felt like saying to the city preacher that if the tariff on 
oats had been as high as the tariff on Quaker oats, one of 
the major sources of the radio preacher’s financial support, 
the farmer could pay his own preacher and would need 
no sympathy. If the farmer does follow in the footsteps 
of capital and labor and make goods scarce to the big 
cities, let not the laborer or the manufacturer object. He 
is ethically on as high a plane as they and, though late 
in learning the game, there is no question of the source 
from which he has learned it. 


SELF-IMPOSED EFFICIENCY 


But the more I have thought of this policy the more it 
seems to me that, whereas there may be economic and 
political strategy in it, the farmer in following capital and 
labor will have lost a big opportunity to save the nation and 
his own soul at the same time. Historically, the farmer 
has an unbroken record for work and production. He has 
dealt with Mother Nature, who has been an honest re- 
warder of those who work. He has sought to live by pro- 
duction, by making his products abundant rather than 
scarce. He has been the one big business man who has 
lived without government subsidy. Is there not a better 
way? I believe there is. 

When Jesus faced the problem of his nation’s freedom 
in the midst of the Roman empire, he met a large number 
of policies all built around the ideas that in some way the 
Jews should play the game as Rome played it and invoke 
divine aid to beat Rome at her own game. Jesus sought 
to change the game. He saw that the only way to make 
the people free from Rome was to make them morally su- 
perior to Rome. Eventually, Christianity stood, while the 
empire crumbled. It disintegrated through its own self- 
generated hatred and animosities. 

Suppose the leaders of the farm movement, instead of 
adopting “Improvement of the market through forced 
scarcity” as their slogan, should adopt the slogan, “Im- 
provement of the market through quality.” For instance, 
let the farmers adopt as their own such slogans as ‘Pure 
milk from tested cows.” I am not blind to the bitter social 
injustice perpetrated by the city of Chicago in insisting 
that all cows should be tested by April 1, 1926, something 
beyond all the resources of the state of government to ac- 
complish, but granting all this, the moral effect of qualita- 
tive production is worth more in the long run to the farmer 
than any advantage which might come in any other way, 
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provided he adopts it for himself. Let him do the same 

‘th his apples and his wheat and might not the results, not 
immediately, perhaps, but in the long run, be somewhat 
as follows: 

He will improve and standardize his policy of produc- 
tion which has been his glory and his pride, and incidentally 
he will take care of his surplus. The moral result of a sur- 
olus eliminated by qualitative production is entirely differ- 
ent from eliminating a surplus by artificial restriction im- 
posed on a buyer. 
~ He will achieve a certain independence of political help. 
He will be free to see other political issues without adopt- 
ing the bias of the republican party. One cannot help be- 
ing impressed with the moral blindness on most issues 
which gradually afflicts those who are the economic bene- 
ficiaries of the protective tariff subsidies. What will happen 

) the country if a protective tariff comes to be the largest 
bject on the horizon of all of us? 


SELF-HELP 
In the third place, the farmer can make this a part of a 
policy of self-help by which he can achieve his only salva- 
tion in this industrial order. The rural community needs 
a revolutionary slogan based on the principle of self-help. 
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It has been told so much about its deficiencies by outside 
organizations which want to sell it the benevolent end of a 
despotism that the rural folks have lost faith in their own 
resources. The salvation of the rural community lies in 
the development of its own resources. Let it become more 
self-supporting, let it consume more of its own food, let 
it pay less for cheap amusements, let it achieve an inde- 
pendence in spiritual resources which will enable it to 
dictate the terms on which any religious body shall enter. 
If it will do this, it can cut the nerve of denominational 
exploitation. For denominational exploitation stops just 
the moment rural people make up their minds that they 
can organize in a way to make use of their own resources. 
They may admit the denominations, but on their own terms. 
Finally, will not there come a moral superiority which 
will shame out of existence the old policies of life by sub- 
sidy? New England presents a sorry example of a part 
of the country which is living by subsidy—railroads and 
tariff—and is failing to develop her greatest resources of 
timber and dairying and water-power. She trembles at 
every suggestion of disturbance of her old privileges and 
does little to develop her new opportunities. Do not special 
privileges ultimately defeat themselves because of the moral 
deterioration which they bring to their possessors ? 


Why Church Union Doesn’t Come 


By Ferdinard Q. Blanchard 


were once two church groups that held many 
things in common. The verb might just as well be 
written in the present tense, but as history stirs less dispute 


| ERE IS some hitherto unwritten history. There 


than present happenings we will leave it in the past. Among 
other things both had professed great yearning for the 
union of different protestant churches. Official utterances 
of each national body had exuded passion in every sentence 
advocating the removal of what were often called our 
present “unhappy divisions.” The platform speakers in 
both communions had dwelt eloquently on the importance 
of church unity. But neither group had any definite plan 
1 which it was working. Speakers confined themselves 
iriably to safe abstractions. Then it happened that in a 
certain city a minister in the local administrative body of 
one of these groups suddenly proposed that a communica- 
tion be sent to the similar body of the other group sug- 
gesting that the two make a concerted move toward church 
Remembering the frequency and eloquence of the 

cial utterances on this matter, and feeling sure that in 
the light of past experience such propositions were merely 


, 


pleasant and meaningless observations productive of no 
more action than remarks on the weather, the resolutions 
were joyfully passed and in the same genial spirit accepted. 


UNEXPECTED SERIOUSNESS 


In accordance with the suggestion representatives of 
ich body met together. Unexpectedly, these persons took 
their task with real seriousness. They could not go much 


further at first than to bring about a joint meeting of the two 
local groups. This they did. It awakened no particular an- 
ticipation. It was expected that a courteous gesture of fra- 
ternal interest would be made and a few speeches delivered 
on “Underlying Grounds of Fellowship.” The fact that these 
grounds seemed to lie down so very deep that they might 
as well be forgotten, would be discreetly passed over. But 
to the nearly universal surprise something else happened,— 
nothing less in fact than the introduction of a motion that 
hereafter the two groups through their local missionary 
societies do their work actually and altogether in common! 
It was not proposed to abolish either denominational agency 
but to bring the two together in one committee. Why not? 
Nobody seemed to know why not. A few adjustments 
would be necessary. They were obviously easy and simple. 
Given the will to be one in work, what stood in the way? 
Obviously nothing. 


DENOMINATIONAL SECRETARIES 


The denominational secretaries, running true to form, 
after expressing their fervent love for their brethren dwelt 
on the impossibility of working with them. But that day 
they were caught off their guard. 
and pleaded for delay, as though the idea of unity had 
suddenly been heard of just then for the first time. It 
seemed, however, as though the new thing in that gathering 
was the discovery that the best way to do a thing you want 
to do is to begin doing it. Nobody ever recalled such a 
meeting. Those who had come to scoff, remained to the 


They confessed as much 
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closing prayer. The missionary agencies were instructed to 
begin joint operations. The committee for conference on 
union was instructed to continue meeting and to prepare 
a possible plan for real organic union of the national bodies 
and to seek approval for it from each of the national 
gatherings. 


DENOMINATIONAL PROPOSALS 


Let us briefly follow the fortunes of the latter under- 
taking first. A plan was worked out with great unanimity 
and goodwill. It was admittedly suggestive, indicating the 
lines on which union was possible rather than fixing boun- 
daries. It came first of all to the national meeting of the 
group with the freer organization and less rigid theological 
views. It was respectfully received, referred to a commis- 
sion which, after wondering if it might be reputable, since 
they had not fathered it, found nothing to condemn and so 
recommended that it be made the basis for discussion with 
the similar commission of the other group. Nobody was 
inclined to offer opposition. Most of the delegates were 
supremely skeptical. Fortunately the head of the commis- 
sion was interested and friendly. 

In the other national meeting the memorial followed an 
orderly course and found its way also to the constituted 
commission for dealing with approaches to unity. To the 
members of the commission the plan was, however, as wel- 
come as a foundling discovered by a man on his door-step. 
lhey must needs confer with the other commission but 
they went to the meeting intent not on giving life to organic 
unity, but to assist at the obsequies of another plan to se- 
cure it. Their position was aptly and truly stated by one 
of their number who referred to the story of two men 
rather the worse for dining “not wisely but too well” who 
had found at last the support of two lamp posts a short 
distance removed from each other. Said the one man, 
“C’come over here and sthay with me.” “TI c’cant do it,” 
was the reply. “It’s all I c’can do to s’stay where I am.” 
Fearing disorganization within their group they were more 
than lukewarm to any scheme for union with an outside 
group. 

The obsequies nearly took place. What prevented them 
was the presence of a self-invited guest, the original pro- 
poser of this latest attempt at unity. By pertinent and plain 
reference to the fact that his own group could not sum- 
marily reject the proposal without stultifying itself in the 
light of official deliverances, he secured a reprieve for the 
plan. It was agreed that a sub-committee from each com- 
mission should meet in the city where the plan was born, 
and confer further. They came, they saw, and were con- 
vinced, or so much so, at least, that in the next national 


gathering the same commission which had been ready to 


turn its thumbs down at once, asked for and finally secured 
a vote sanctioning what had been done. If this was not 
going far, at least it was not standing still. And anyone 
recalling the stormy story of that national body could hardly 
have asked for more. 


LOCAL PLANS 


Meanwhile what of the local scheme? There was no rea- 
son the work of both groups should not be done in com- 
mon. Something was done. A joint committee was formed, 
but each agency still held its own meeting. What was 
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done there was respectfully reported to the joint mee. 
ing, but all important matters were settled separately. The 
need of operating from a common treasury with one execu. 
tive was discovered, but denominational machinery was said 
to forbid it. 

One thing, however, was accomplished. Two churches, 
one from each group, were united and under a new type 
of organization began to function enthusiastically. Then 
the believers in union invited the national subcommittees 
to meet again and discuss matters further in the atmosphere 
of the city where the attempt had been made. The repre. 
sentatives conferred with the local leaders. Pressed for a 
judgment on the possibility of a common treasury, it was 
admitted that nothing prevented having one. But it was 
also gravely questioned whether a church that was not all 
one thing or all the other could be recognized. 


THE RUTS ARE DEEP 


On the basis of such encouragement the union commit- 
tees formulated a more definite plan for an absolutely 
joint operation of local missionary work. It contained noth- 
ing not already implicit in what had been done or proposed, 
but its unequivocal terms nearly produced a panic. Delay, 
conference, discussion and what not were demanded as 
essential. Were declarations and advances covering three 
years of no account? Apparently they were not. But 
haltingly the scheme moved forward a little. The plan was 
to be tried, “if no rights were imperiled.” 

There history rests to date. It has been an illuminating 
experience for those who care to note it. A summary may 
be set down as follows: The ruts of denomination are very 
deep. From one path to the other it is easy to shout good- 
will, but to get out upon common ground is dreadfully 
hard. A daring proposal will be approved by the rank and 
file. The more official responsibility rests on an individual 
the greater his fear to dare anything. Moreover, there 
are still thousands who are terrified or indifferent at heart. 
One party is afraid of losing liberty. Another is horrified 
lest orthodoxy be imperiled. We have yet a long way to 
go before we trust the spirit of Christ. 


SECTARIAN SATISFACTION 


Where fear does not control, there is a lack of enthusi- 
asm which logically means that we don’t really believe that 
our sectarianism is any blight on Christian achievement. 
We are soddenly satisfied to nurse pride in what men once 
needed to die for but is no longer a living issue. Patience 
and again patience, faith in the goal despite defeat by trivi- 
alities, and the perseverance to travel a long, long road,— 
these seem the requisites if union is ever to supplant de- 
nominationalism. Also one may lay to heart the indignant 
words of one layman who had listened to a long discussion 
of the rules that might be overridden if union was pushed 
too fast. “Gentlemen,” he said, with hot indignation, “I 
don’t know about your rules, but I tell you there are many 
laymen like me who are sick to death of your reasons for 
not doing anything. Before you wake up you may find a 
lot of us saying, ‘A plague on you and all your works.’ 
We want action.” 

And does the rising generation feel that way? If it does, 
the road may not be so long as we fear. 
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Shall We Force China to Armp 


By Harry Kingman 


N PACIFISTIC CHINA the rarest phenomenon is a 
real pacifist. In action the majority of Chinese may 
still qualify as followers of Laotze and Moti, but men- 
tally they are rapidly discarding their faith in the potency 
of other than physical weapons. I scarcely know a handful 
of Chinese, Christian or non-Christian, who believe that 
China can free herself from her enemies, external and in- 
ternal, in any way save by the use of force. Dr. C. T. 
Wang, China’s famous Christian diplomat, well repre- 
sented current Chinese thinking in the reply which he gave 
me a little over a year ago, when I asked him whether he 
thought China could free herself from the embarrassments 
of the unequal treaties without the employment of military 
coercion. “We should first try every other method,” he 
said, “but I have no real hope that China can become free 
until she is strong enough to insist upon it.” 

The overwhelming preponderance of Chinese opinion to- 
day seems to be crystalizing into the belief that China 
should set about the attainment of a military eminence 
which will make it possible for her to follow Japan into a 
“place in the sun.” “A nation is as great as its army and 
navy, and no greater,” is the note which is being sounded 
daily by patriotic Chinese. The age-long reliance on reason 
and benevolence no longer satisfies. All too quickly is be- 
ing set up in its place dependence upon physical force 
as the only sanction which can protect a nation against be- 
China has, as yet, no desire to eat others, but 
she is desperately sick of constituting a free lunch herself. 


ing eaten. 


THE SWING TOWARD MILITARISM 


The wonder is not that China is now making this adjust- 
ment, but rather that she has for so long put off the mental 
iminaries to national militarization. It must be that not 
until recent years has she paid attention to the world around 


pre] 


her. Her classics may have taught that right makes might, 
but how often, in this world of ours, in the dealings of 
ne nation with another, has this ideal emerged as an actual 
mode of conduct? If a dozen examples of it can be quoted, 
can they not be matched by a dozen score of cases when 
might has been the deciding factor? During the past few 
years, as China has opened her eyes and begun to look about 
her, she has been specially impressed with the rise of Japan 
and the significance of that rise. 
possible to her that those little islands which, within the 
time of living men, were claimed as her tributaries, now 
rank as the home of one of the leading nations of the earth. 
\nd after pondering this China then scrutinizes herself. 
She sees foreigners in control of sections of her own ter- 
ritory, notably her best seaports. Her imposts are regulated 
by foreign powers for their own benefit, and the revenues 
deposited in foreign banks. She sees foreign extraterrito- 
rial rights not only heavily infringing upon her sovereign 
rights as a nation, but issuing in embarrassments to the 
people and to the government, salient embarrassments 
which even the foreigner does not seriously attempt to deny. 
She sees her natural resources, and her land, sea and air 


Even yet it scarcely seems 





communications often dominated, primarily for their own 
good, by foreigners. She senses foreign influence backing 
both sides in her civil wars, and foreign influence systemati- 
cally thwarting the unification of the country. Without ig- 
noring the fact that China’s direst problems are domestic 
and internal, it can be truthfully maintained that no other 
nominally sovereign nation has been so selfishly utilized and 
exploited by outsiders. As they consider all these things 
are the Chinese right in thinking, as they do, that Japan is 
today a world power while China is the world’s doormat, 
primarily because Japan and not China demands the respect 
which the world pays to a strong arm? 


A ROOSEVELTIAN EPITHET 


It has long been customary to express contempt for non- 
military China. The most scathing epithet that such a man 
as Theodore Roosevelt cast at American pacifists was that 
they desired to “Chinafy” the United States. 
as we of the west have always done, that the surest sign of 
true manhood is the readiness to fight first and talk after- 
wards, we have been suspicious of the worth of any people 
who appeared to have evolved beyond this inherited ten- 
dency from our common animal ancestry. It would almost 
seem that the constant manifestation of the superiority com- 
plex on the part of foreigners in China is largely due to 
their contempt for anyone who will not fight. Surely, if a 
person will not fight it is because he is a coward, they rea- 
son. The treaty port foreigner who cuffs or kicks a coolie 
because he knows he need not fear retaliation, generally 
looks upon himself as a better man than the one he has mal- 
treated, because the latter appears to be afraid to strike back. 

The editors of certain foreign newspapers in China have 
done considerable to shake the confidence of the Chinese 
in the philosophy of peaceful dealing. Perhaps without 


Believing, 


purposely meaning it to be so, many of the editorial taunts 
flung at the Chinese have been aimed at China’s pacifism. 
I remember one Shanghai editorial of the summer months 
last year when war psychology was rampant, and hate was 
in the air. 
rousing public opinion against foreign injustice, and in his 


The editor was railing at the students who were 


raillery he emphasized the point that if European powers 
had merely fought with words, as the students were doing, 
they would not today be ruling the world. The unmistak- 
able implication was that if China wished to prove herself 
a thoroughbred, she should leave off her talking, and dis- 
play instead what she had in the way of battalions and artil- 
lery. With some reason the editor apparently felt the po- 
sition of his nation to be less vulnerable to the latter form 
of attack. Such editorials must have led many young Chin- 
ese to vow to work for the day when their country would 
not fight with words alone. Another angle from which treaty 
port editors have bedeviled the Chinese with their military 
impotency has been that of claiming that if China were strong 
she could then mete out justice to all. For example, on the 
present problem in Manchuria I read in a foreign editorial 
that if China had power to enforce her will “the Manchu- 
807 
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rian question would settle itself because a strong and inde- 
pendent China could give everybody a square deal.” 
Consciously or unconsciously the westerner undoubtedly 
tends to consider it a sign of inferiority when the Chinese re- 
veal an aversion for physical conflict. In Shanghai, when on 
several occasions I have witnessed Chinese being struck or 
kicked by foreigners, I have never seen the compliment re- 
turned. I know of one returned student who, when rudely 
pushed off a tram car, seized the foreigner and to the lat- 
ter’s surprise and mortification, gave him a beating. But 
with few exceptions the foreigner delivers his blow and 
then despises as a coward the man who does not retaliate. 
But is he right in assuming that fear accounts for the fail- 
ure of the Chinese to deliver in kind? Probably not. In 
reality the basis for Chinese pacifism is to be found in the 
Chinese philosophy of life and in many, many centuries of 
training in that philosophy. The Chinese are, as a matter of 
fact, as brave a people, physically, as any. The bayonet 
charges on the part of Feng Yii-hsiang’s soldiers in the re- 
cent fighting outside Tientsin are characterized, by foreign- 
ers who witnessed them, as having been on a par with 
anything displayed in the world war. Many years ago 
“Chinese” Gordon prophesied that Chinese soldiery would 
become the equal of any in the world. American officers 
who observed some of the battles which took place in De- 
cember told me that, whatever may have been true in the 
past, Chinese civil war is now the real thing, and that the 
trained Chinese fighting man is no longer to be discounted. 


VOICE OF THE PAST 


That to yield is a sign of strength rather than weakness 
may be a point of view which we of the west fail to appre- 
ciate, but in China it is a maxim which has, until recently, 
been generally esteemed. Lack of confidence in the potency 
of force is one of the most insistent notes in Chinese litera- 
ture. As has often been pointed out, the soldier has until 
recently been a member of the lowest profession, and the 
Such 


yroverbs and sayings as the following are common: “Ele- 
ying g 


man of violence has been universally condemned. 


phants’ tusks are their own undoing;” “By fighting you 
never get enough; by yielding you get more than you ex- 
pected ;” “The helmet and the coat of mail are what give 
rise to war;” “Before shield and spear are used one should 
examine himself.” The old philosophers of China were not 
all strict pacifists. They would have justified the use of 
force in self-defense, but even then it would have been em- 
ployed sorrowfully. 


¢ 
Confucius said, “If you are loyal, and sincere, and re- 


liable, and reverent you can pass unmolested through a 
barbarian country.’ 


’ 


Mr. A. W. Hummel, in a thesis on 
the doctrine of force in Chinese philosophy, shows how 
such sayings as the following are influential in the lives 
of even the most ignorant coolies: “The superior man can 
be approached but not robbed; he can be killed but not 
insulted ;” “To yield does not mean that I am weak, but 
that I am restraining myself however much others may 
rage.” In Chinese history some of those who are most 
reverenced are certain leaders who were strong enough to 
submit to insult without retaliation in order that their peo- 
ple might not suffer war. Laotze, with his doctrine that 
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patient endurance and non-aggression will in the end prove 
the most effective weapons because they are the way of 
nature, has had tremendous influence upon Chinese life. 
Moti, who, twenty-four hundred years ago, preached, like 
Jesus, that all problems might be solved by mutual and 
universal love, still stands as a buffer between many Chinese 
and their complete surrender to the vassalage of Mars, 
Even today, with Chinese armies enrolling three and a half 
times the number of men that are to be found in the armies 
of Britain, most of the people of this land wish to cling 
to their heritage of peace. The danger is that, desperately 
determined to win back national self-respect, they may feel 
compelled to relinquish the old reliance upon reason and be- 
nevolence in order to imitate Japan and the other great 
powers which are what they are because they fight well, 


TAUNTING A PEOPLE INTO MILITARISM 


China, with her will to peace, has, during the past four 
thousand years, seen illustrious empires which put their 
trust in “reeking tube and iron shard” rise like rockets to 
dizzy heights, and then quickly disappear as they had come. 
It is likely that the pacifism which has contributed to 
China’s longevity is her greatest contribution to the world. 
Other nations, if they are to survive, should not seek to 
stamp out the will to peace in China, but should seek, 
rather, some of it for themselves. Admitting that China 
needs more aggressiveness than she now possesses, can 
anyone maintain that it would be best for mankind that 
this nation, with its one-fourth of the human family, should 
be taunted and harried into militarism? The Chinese can 
absorb western militarism if that is what we want. The 
facetious paragrapher in the states who, the other day, 
ground out the line that “the tong shootings in Cleveland 
provide another refutation of the statement that the Chin- 
ese cannot assimilate our culture,” was not entirely missing 
the mark. The world must decide very soon whether or 
not it wants, fifty or a hundred years hence, a new power, 
several times as big and powerful as Japan, added to the 
present group of armed and nervous warriors. The current 
is beginning to run in that direction and the tide must be 
stemmed promptly or it will gather such momentum that 
no dikes will be able to stand before it. 


AMERICA’S COURSE 


The United States has an important word to say to this 
question as to whether or not the world shall insist upon 
China’s militarization. Although America has always been 
comparatively friendly towards China she has not refused 
to profit from the predatory actions of other powers. Al- 
though she has advocated a new deal for China she has 
never really insisted on a change of cards when other 
treaty powers have held out for the old marked deck. The 
time has arrived when, if other governments will not agree 
to a new deal, the United States should act alone. If neces- 
sary the American nation should negotiate, alone, the new 
and reciprocal treaties with China which are urgently re- 
quired. Because it is the righteous course, and in order to 
save China, if possible, from succumbing to the tempta- 
tion to seek justice by military prowess, public opinion in 
the United States should immediately focus on this program. 
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British Table Talk 


London, June 1. 
HE PREVAILING MOOD of the country at the mo- 
ee is one of impatience blended with exasperation. The 
pits are still idle. Last night, May 31, at 12 o’clock the 
offer of £3,000,000 by Mr. Baldwin was withdrawn—whether 
another offer will be made or not, this one lapsed at midnight. 
Some of the leaders of the men have made ten- 
tative suggestions; the owners have been silent 
Mr. Baldwin has been wait- 
ing, though his friends are telling him that “his 
besetting practical defect as a statesman so far, is that he takes 
too long to make up his own mind, and then after jeopardizing 
a situation by delay, he does not leave other men sufficient time 
deal with it.” Meanwhile the miners and their families are 
suffering. Relief funds are being raised; the prince of Wales 
has contributed to a fund for the wives and children of miners, 
the grounds that such a conflict should not be decided by 
the starvation of women and children. Public sympathy is cer- 
nly not with the owners, and if only the miners had been 
more positive they would have behind them a solid mass of sup- 
rt. Their slogan, “Not a penny less, not a minute more,” has 
| them of much sympathy. There was a bye-election last 
week at Hammersmith. It proved a great victory for labor; and 
nee deeds speak more than words, the election will make the 
government and its supporters think over their record more 
berly. They may lose on the coal stoppage what they won on 
the general strike. “It is the plain and imperative duty of the 
,” says Mr. Garvin, one of our outstanding publicists, “if 
t is to be regarded as a true national government and not a 
party clique, to declare immediately their adoption of the wider 
policy—‘the report, the whole report, and nothing but the re- 
rt.’ It is their duty to give firmer grounds for faith and hope 
to the miners, and to dispel suspicion, by pledging themselves to 
rry out in this session, no matter how much it may have to be 
prolonged, all the recommendations of the commissioners for 
he reconstruction of the industry. On terms like these min- 
isters will have the general support of public opinion behind 
them, and it will uphold them to the end.” If the government 
fails to handle this situation well, there will be many Hammer- 
miths, 


The Deadlock 


Continues in their trenches. 


cabinet 


* * * 

Lord Oxford and 

Mr. Lloyd George 
Liberals have always been too ready to communicate their 
rrels to the press, but those who were not in the inner circle 
horrified last week to read the correspondence which 
ed between Lord Oxford and Mr. Lloyd George, the one 
he leader of the party, the other its leader in the house of com- 
mons. It may be that the correspondence was the last flare-up 
of a long smouldering fire. The liberal party was “reunited” 
more than two years ago, but the process must have been 
strangely incomplete. During the general strike the leaders dif- 
Mr. Lloyd George, it appeared, refused to 
ittend a meeting of liberal leaders on the ground that he differed 
from the pronouncements of his chief, and did not wish to in- 
crease the irritation; Lord Oxford took his ahsence to mean a 
refusal in an hour of crisis to act with his colleagues, and wrote 
and published a letter such as I have never seen addressed in 
public by one statesman to another. It read as if it were an in- 
to Mr. Lloyd George to tender his resignation. Mr. 
Lloyd George wrote an answer which was comparatively mild 
in tone. Now the fight continues. The little band of liberals will 
he divided into two or three subsections. The press takes sides, 
the Daily News and Manchester Guardian with Mr. Lloyd 
Westminster Lord Oxford. There are still 
many things which we seek to know. On the merits of his 
eeches in the house, many of us sympathize with Mr. Lloyd 
George, who supported the policy of the archbishop. But from 
long memories of the past we have learned to think of Lord Ox- 
ford and Lord Grey, who supports him, as men both magnani- 


fered in judgment. 


vit 


ation 


rge, the with 


mous and public-spirited, and we cannot understand how this 
pitiable quarrel has been allowed to arise and to spread. Liberal- 
ism has a great chance now; the general strike has hit a hard 
blow at the revolutionary section of labor; the liberals might 
win As the situation 
looks today, there is no likelihood of one united front. Some time 
ago I conveyed in this letter the conjecture that Mr. Lloyd 
George would be leading a labor party in the house before the 
end of 1927. Is that unlikely? 
* * * 


over many of the right wing of labor. 


America and 
Great Britain 

There is much in our press just now that concerns America. 
Thanks to the able lecture of Dr. McElroy, the Harmsworth 
professor of American history, the subject of Anglo-America re- 
lations h penly and frankly discussed. Dr. McElroy dealt 
with some of the influences that are at work in the background 
of Anglo-American relations. There was, for example, the dis- 
torted view of history. Upon this he used these words: “Amer- 
ican children were now being taught the great truth that the 


is been ( 


American revolution was not a war between Great Britain and 
America, but a war between the reactionary elements in both 
countries against the progressive elements in both. What were 
the schools of England teaching Great Britain’s rising genera- 
tion of rulers with reference to her natural co-worker for peace, 
the United States? He was told that only two schools in the 
whole of the British isles taught any considerable portion of the 
history of the new republic.” Another condition to be remem- 
bered on this side was the fact that though Americans speak the 
same language, for them “the old home” is not England only. 
“Every rz has lent its olden tissues for the weaving of the 
fabric called America.” When European questions arose “each 
instinctively thought Polish, Italian, Irish, Greek, Russian or 
German.” No American statesman, the lecturer said, could for 
get this fact and live. The third element was the hatred in the 
American mind for imperialism. It is in the light of this hatred 
that the student in other lands must interpret the senatorial con- 
trol over foreign policy. The close of this weighty lecture must 
be given. “In spite of their many differences, advancing knowl- 
edge would one day convince a skeptical world that there was an 
Anglo-American unity higher than blood-kinship, higher than 
economic interest—namely, a common faith in the world-wide 
applicability of the institutions which had given to the two na- 
tions the spiritual leadership of a disheartened world. America 
and Britain were not alike, and never would be alike, but the 
demands of a dangerous present and a most uncertain future re- 
quired that they should not allow their differences, past or pres- 
ent, to divide them. They could not doubt one another and serve 
the world supremely. They must stand together, not because of 
blood-kinship, but because they measured by the same spiritual 
standards.” 
> . * 

And So Forth 

It looks as if there would still be a strong opposition to the 
proposals for Methodist reunion. The voting in the Wesleyan 
Methodist synods reveal the presence of a powerful minority, 
especially among the ministers. The forthcoming number 
of the International Review of Missions will deal with Africa, 
and is certain to arouse a keen interest here. There is an in- 
creasing concern among our people for the education of the Afri- 
can, and many preparations are being made for the international 
conference upon Africa to be held in Belgium. The Aus- 
tralian cricketers have not had the most favorable conditions so 
far, but they are clearly a redoubtable team. The American 
golfer, Mr. Sweetser, won general plaudits for his victory in the 
amateur golf championship. He played with amazing steadiness. 
After “Bobby” Jones was beaten our people thought they had a 
chance; but it was not to be. Tomorrow is Derby day, and there 
will be the u of reasons why people must be away from 
business. And on that day few will remember coal or anything 
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else. Meanwhile the opponents of the betting tax are taking 
measures against the government. They have able leaders. 

* * * 
Who Said This? 

“He could not doubt that, had political circumstances and the 
tempers of men allowed free and full discussion of the kind 
contemplated and allowed by that association in the ten critical 
years which preceded the outbreak of the great war, some solu- 
tion would have been discovered which would have avoided the 
war. When men came together and explored all the recesses of 
the question at issue, there was a real and precious ray of hope. 
In the years preceding the great war they might have collected 
such a body of reasonable and pacific feeling that no ruler would 
have withstood it in any country, and that must be the ultimate 
aim of such an association as theirs. The words in which the 
toast was conveyed suggested the limitation of their activities to 
the field of commerce, but, while it was true that the field of 
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commerce penetrated to every artery of the national life, there 
was no reason why their activities should not ultimately travel 
over a larger sphere and attain a degree of influence which in 
their own countries would spread the conviction that not in 
arms, not in strife, not in bloodshed, lay the hope of constituted 
society, or, indeed, of civilization, but in respect of the sanctity 
of the spoken word of international obligation, in the sympathetic 
and intuitive understanding of the other nations’ and the other 
men’s point of view, in the realization that there was, after all, 
a brotherhood and sisterhood of men and women which tri- 
umphed over, and must ultimately defeat, the narrow claims of 
nationality.” The answer is, Lord Birkenhead. To the honor of 
this gifted eulogist of “the shining sword,” it must be said that 
both in the settlement of the Irish question and in the late gen- 
eral strike his immense abilities were cast on the side of peace. 
He was speaking to the International Parliamentary Commer- 
Advocates of peace please file this cutting. 
EpwarpD SB8ILLITO. 


cial conference. 


The Book for the Week 


What Is the Missionary Trying to Do? 


FEW MONTHS AGO there appeared a small book* con- 
taining the essence of thirteen addresses which a mission- 
ary had delivered during his year of furlough in America. 
Not many publishers would have considered the market for 
missionary addresses to be Nor 
was much done, by advertising or other promotion, to stimulate 
interest in the book. 


an especially promising one. 


Yet it has passed through edition after 
edition, and its sale is only now getting well started. The book 
first American Methodist 
missionary, printed by an American Methodist publishing house, 


was at regarded as a word from an 
to be read largely by American Methodists. 
that it re-read in all 
that it is to be one of the memorable books in connection with 


It is now plain 


will be read and western communions; 
the missionary enterprise of the churches. 

Dr. E. Stanley Jones is an American Methodist who has spent 
many India 


decidedly 


a good years as a missionary in His training, 


before conservative 
carried on the work of a faithful, 
It would hurt 
him now to be regarded as distinguished, in the sense ordinarily 
given to that word. 
last 


leaving this country, was of a 


sort. For a long time he 


routine, and wholly undistinguished missionary. 


But the ministry of Dr 
tic n lly 


Jones has, in the 
For he 
has stepped out as a Christian evangelist who can speak to the 


half-dozen years, become intern known. 
srahman class of India in a way which wins their respect, and 
It is from this experience—hither- 


India—that Dr. 


Jones has aimed his words at the Christians of the west. 


frequently something more 


to almost unknown by Christian workers in 


The appearance of the book just now seems one of those 


providential coincidences which foster a belief that there is no 


such thing as coincidence. Thinking Christians of the west are 
beset as they have not been for years with questionings about 
the missionary enterprise. What is the missionary trying to do? 


How is he trying to do it? Is it worth doing? Has he any 


right to do it? On every hand denominational leaders may be 
heard berating the constituency of the church because of an al- 
is that 
the best of the ministry and laity have found themselves way- 


leged falling off in missionary support. But the truth 


laid by the difficulties arising out of 
And, 
any warm support of the work of the missionary has been out 
of the question. 

It is at just this point that Dr. Jones begins to speak. 
just these questions which he 


such simple, but funda- 


mental, questions as these. lacking a satisfying answer, 


It is 
Wisely 


attempts to answer. 


enough, he does not make his book an apology for Christian 


*The Christ of the 
$1.00. 


Indian Road, by E. Staniey Jones, Abingdon Press, 


missions. To all seeming, he is entirely concerned with another 
purpose—that of telling how Jesus is becoming an inescapable 
figure in the thought-life of modern India, or, in his own better 
phrase, how Christ is coming to walk the Indian road. And 
men will be lured into reading this—a fascinating tale, as it is 
here told—who would not spend two minutes on an avowed 
discussion of missionary methods and purposes. Yet when the 
reading is done, beyond the haunting pictures with which Dr. 
Tones has crowded his canvas, there will remain, even for the 
casual reader, some sense of what a great missionary is trying 
to do, how he is trying to do it, and some basis on which to 
judge of the worth and the justification of the doing. 

The thesis which Dr. Jones supports is, in essence, that the 
missionary has nothing to offer such a land as India but Christ. 
So stated, the thesis sounds like a bit of the familiar evangelical 
vocabulary, and it is this verbal familiarity which has betrayed 
into raising hosannas over the 
book without ever comprehending what they were praising. But 
what has it meant to Dr. Jones to offer India nothing but Christ? 
Well, for one thing, it has meant that he has abandoned most 
of the doctrinal and cultural baggage which he at first tried to 
cart along to the mission field. He tells of this under a different 
“When I first went to India,” he says, “I was trying 
to hold a very long line—a line that stretched clear from Genesis 
western and to 
church. I found myself bobbing up and down that 
line fighting behind Moses and David and Jesus and Paul and 
western civilization and the Christian church. I was worried. 
There was no well-defined issue. . Then I saw that I could, 
and should, shorten my line, that I could take my stand at 
Christ and before that non-Christian world refuse to know any- 
thing save Jesus Christ and him crucified. The sheer storm 
and stress of things had driven me to a place that I could hold. 

A Jain lawyer, a brilliant writer against Christianity, arose 
in one of my meetings and asked me a long list of questions re- 
garding things in the old testament. I replied, ‘My brother, I 
think I can answer your questions, but I do not feel called on to 
I defined Christianity as Christ. If you have any objec- 
tions to make against him, I am ready to hear and answer them 
You see, the old phrases; but what are the impli- 


uncritical conservatives 


some 


figure. 


to Revelation, on to civilization the western 


Christian 


do so. 
= i con.” 
cations? 
The temptation with such a book is to go on quoting and 
quoting. Think, for example, of the real meaning of words like 
these: “I have dropped out the term ‘Christianity’ from my 
announcements (it isn’t found in the scriptures, is it?), for it 
had connotations that confused, and instead I have used the 
name of Christ in subjects announced and in the address itself. 
The other way I had to keep explaining that I meant Christ by 
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Christianity. ... I saw that no movement would succeed in 
India that cuts across the growing national consciousness of 
India, that Christianity did seem to be cutting across that na- 
tional consciousness, it was therefore not succeeding—at least 
among the national conscious classes. . . . Christianity to suc- 
ceed must stand, not with Caesar, nor depend upon government 
backing and help, but must stand with the people. It must work 
with the national grain and not against it. ... We who come 
from a foreign land should have the inward feeling, if not the 
outward signs, of being adopted sons of India, and we should 
offer our message as a homage to our adopted land; respect 
should characterize our every attitude; India should be home, 
her future our future, and we her servants for Jesus’ sake.” 

Or again: “When Mohammedanism confronted Hinduism the 
demand was of absolute surrender—a complete wiping of the 
slate of the past and the dictates of the prophet written in its 
stead. It is no wonder that Hinduism withstood it, and does 
withstand it, for its very life and past are involved. Does Jesus 
take the same attitude? . . . If Christianity is more or less iden- 
tified with western civilization and presented as such, or if it is 
a system of church government and a more or less fixed theo- 
logical system, blocked off and rigid and presented as such, I do 
not see how we can escape the attitude of the Mohammedan. 

3ut if our message be Christ, and Christ alone, then this 
does not necessarily follow. ... Just as he gathered up in his 
own life and person everything that was fine and beautiful in 
Jewish teaching and past and gave it a new radiant expression, 
so he may do the same with India.” 

Yet it is hardly fair to Dr. Jones to force these bits of quota- 
tion to suggest his message. The book as a whole is more than 
any of its parts. The impression of a great discovery is on 
every page. This is the discovery that the missionary from the 
western church, when he goes to a land like India, has nothing 
to take there except the revelation of Jesus. No ecclesiastical 
order, no doctrinal formula, no social organization—all these, 
in their differing manifestations, may form a part of what Dr. 
Jones calls “the great hindrance’—but Jesus. And the work of 

missionary therefore becomes the introduction of Jesus, 
which is successful in the degree to which a living Lord is turned 
free to walk, unhampered, the Indian road. 
Paut HuTCHINSON. 


Other Significant Books 


D* ALVA M. KERR, editor of the Herald of Gospel Lib- 

erty, has written an excellent little book under the title 
TuInkinc THroucH (Doran, $1.25), in which he undertakes to 
calm the extremists, both liberal and conservative, assure each 
of the good intentions of the other, and advise both how they 
may make their essential contentions more acceptable to those 
who occupy a position between. This is a truly Christian task, 
and it is performed in fine spirit. Dr. Kerr is a man of liberal 
temper but what I should call rather conservative theology. He 
is not a bit afraid of the word evolution, but he blames the writers on 
evolution for not making it clear in their scientific text-books 
that creation is the handiwork of God even if evolution is his 

od, and that man is the child of God whatever his lineage 
may be. He is interested to show that the biblical statements 
ire not inconsistent with evolution, because “the Bible does not 
go into the details and technique of creation.” And yet, there 
are spots in which it does appear to do that very thing. Person- 
ally, I think that one must “think through” still farther to find 
a solution of the problem. But I welcome Dr. Kerr's very fine 
and useful contribution in that direction. 


Among the dozens of books that are appearing on the life and 
teaching of Jesus, it is to be hoped that Lloyd Douglas’s THEsE 
SAYINGS OF Mine (Scribner, $1.50) will not be overlooked. I 
have found nothing in that field more pungent and provocative. 
Reflect for a moment that in the most familiar creed nothing 
comes between the affirmation that Jesus was “born of a virgin” 
and the statement that he “suffered under Pontius Pilate’— 
nothing but a comma. Surely that comma is an inadequate 
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symbol of all that he said and did between. One needs to deny 
no theory about the virgin birth or the atonement to realize that 
the church has, in general, been very little interested in the 
things that interested him most. Read this book by all means. 


Tue Catt to Propnetic Service, by Dr. Henry Schaeffer (Revell, 
$3.25) is a summary and interpretation of the biblical statements 
in regard to the call and religious experiences of a series of re- 
ligious leaders from Abraham to Paul, with the purpose of focus- 
sing the principles illustrated in these experiences upon the prob- 
lem of the call to prophetic service today. To say that the ma- 
terial is handled uncritically is not to say that Prof. Schaeffer 
lacks scholarship, for he does not. I have reason to believe that 
he knows what the scholars have done in this field, but he does 
not make great use of it, and his treatment plays rather upon the 
surface of the narrative. The work will be most acceptable to 
those who do not accept the so-called modern view of the old 
testament. 


W. Landsdell Wardle says that at the end of the studies which 
produced his IsRaAEL AND BaByLon (Revell, $2.50), he placed a lower 
estimate on the Babylonian influence on Israel than he had at 
the beginning. The old testament is not a mere variation of 
Babylonian myths. The Hebrews shared a culture with other 
semitic nations, and much of their legislation and some of their 
religious traditions and customs derive from a source to which 
Hebrews and Babylonians owed a common debt. Some, but 
not many, show a direct influence from Babylon. But the spirit- 
ual religion of Israel is unique and inexplicable on any theory of 
pan-Babylonianism. The two sets of creation stories are no 
more alike than Caliban’s and Augustine’s ideas of God. 


In BABYLONIAN Lire AND History (Revell, $3.75), Sir E. A. 
Wallis Budge defends a position similar to that of Wardle. He 
gives a fuller account of the history and culture of the Babylon- 
ians, and holds that the Genesis accounts of the creation and the 
deluge are not derived from any known Babylonian version, al- 
though there are certain parallels in details. 


Robert E. Park and Ernest W. Burgess, whose collaboration 
produced in their “Introduction to the Science of Sociology” one 
of the most notable and useful books in that field, again collab- 
orate in THe City (Univ. of Chicago Press, $2.00), a study of 
certain aspects of urban life. In an age when the increasing ur- 
banization of society is its most prominent characteristic, not 
only scientific students of society but all intelligent city-dwellers 
will find it worth their while to follow the lead of these original 
thinkers and keen experts in finding out what happens when 
great aggregations of population occur. 


Among recent works of fiction, MANHATTAN TRANSFER, by John 
Dos Passos (Harper, $2.00) has perhaps achieved as much pop- 
ularity as any. Critics note that it introduces a new technique. 
It does. Its brief sections, presenting successive glimpses of 
disconnected groups of characters suggest riding a merry-go- 
round and peeping through the knothole in the fence, or nosing 
here and there on a dark night thumbing a flashlight. It is “a 
picture of New York”—a picture cut into inch-square bits and a 
handful chosen at random, some of which fit together and some 
do not. All of the pieces which had any decent or happy 
people on them got lost. The devastating cynicism of it cli- 
maxes in this: “The terrible thing about having New York go 
stale on you is that there’s nowhere else. It’s the top of the 
world.” And it has gone stale on everybody in the story. And 
as it is the best, and the best is rotten, the rest must be worse. 
A nice world! No wonder one seeks relief in a situation where 
only some of the people are scoundrels—for example, in Ellery 
H. Clark’s Carts Gop (Bobbs Merrill, $2.00), a rousing and 
ringing story of pirates on the New England coast and in the 
Caribbean a hundred and fifty years ago. Or, better still, in 
John Masefield’s Opntaa (Macmillan, $2.00), in which a young 
Englishman, adventuring in an imaginary South American state, 
runs afoul of a crack-brained dictator who thinks he is God, 
falls innocently in love with a miraculously lovely lady with 
whom everyone else is also in love, and gets much entangled 
with the entire cast, which consists of natives, villains, first, sec- 
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ond, and third murderers, more murderers, and more villains. 
But Masefield does give a quality to his narrative which lifts 
it above the level of a mere story of adventure. JericHo SANps, 
by Mary Borden, the Chicago wife of an English general (Knopf, 
$2.50), is a more thoughtful and sophisticated novel. It is an 
exercise in trigonometry, done seriously enough to be entitled to 
consideration as a social study. An interesting feature is its 
presentation of the typical Englishman as a subtle, sentimental 
and secretive creature behind a protective coloration of beef and 
brawn, or of tailored elegance and conventional correctness. 


CORRESP 


A Lesson from France 
Eprror THe CuristiAn CENTURY: 

SIR: Referring to your editorial on “The Smaller Bible” in 
the issue of May 27, I want to advise you that the Protestant 
Bible society of Paris has been at work for some years on a 
smaller bible, which they have just issued. They retain the entire 
new testament, and abridge the old so that the two are equal in 
size. In an introduction and preface they tell how they came to 
undertake the abridgment and what steps were taken by ecclesi- 
astical bodies by way of authorization and encouragement, also 
by what principles and rules they were guided in carrying out 
the work. There are also notes and references, illustrations from 
photographs of biblical scenes and historical monuments, all the 
way from the code of Hammurabi to the Warning Stone. The 
text of the poetical portions is arranged in metrical form, like 
several of the modern English versions. It is called “The Bible 
for the Family and Youth.” 


Chicago. Ernest A, Bett. 


“Something of an Achievement” 


Eprtor Tue CurisTiAN CENTURY: 
SIR: 


conference in 


The news article on the southern Methodist general 
issue It would be 
what might have happened to the 
general conference and the church at large had a “do-something” 
held the As it 
stands, admitting that little came from the conference to suggest 
the with itself. 
Considering the bitterness of the unification controversy carried 


your of June 3 is clarifying. 


highly interesting to know 
been under unusual 


conference circumstances. 


positive advance, session adjourned at peace 
on over a long period preceding the conference, that is some- 
thing of an achievement 
that com 


sequences to a 


It is probable that the forced lethargy 
s out of a fear complex is to be preferred in its con- 
lion-like boldness. 

If the general conference of a church stands still it need not 
follow that the still. 


this quadrennium will be significant to a rather unusual degree, 


church itself must stand The history of 
though a single quadrennium may not tell the whole story. 


Spindale, N. C. Oscar L, Simpson. 


¢ 


An Old 


Epitor Tue CuristiAn Century: 

SIR: Four years ago at the request of the present writer, 
Dr Small an affidavit declaring that the anti-pro- 
hibition speech beginning “Prohibition will work great injury to 


Fraud 


Sam made 
the cause of temperance” and credited to Abraham Lincoln, was 
a fabrication. It was written by Col. Goodwin, leader of the 
wets, in a local option campaign in 1887 in the city of Atlanta, to 
win the votes of the Negroes. The author of this fake speech 
The fact 
The wets 
have made wide use of this fake speech in our country and Great 
Britain and it translated and in a number of 


In spite of the unchallenged evidence that it 


confessed to Col. Small that he devised the message. 
was sent to the country through the associated press. 
has been used 
foreign nations. 
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We all know about the conservative south, the fundamentalist 
south, the anti-evolution south, the klanish and the lynching 
south. But that is only a part of the picture. Read Edwin 
Mims’s book and learn about Tue Apvancinc SoutH (Double- 
day Page, $3.00). It is a heartening survey of the movements in 
the direction of liberalism and intelligence below the line. It 
deals with personalities, social forces, economic conditions, liter. 
ature, and education. The south has reason to have such a book 
written about it. 


W. E. G. 


ONDENCE 


is a counterfeit, wet advocates have circulated it in the past 
Congressman Deal of Virginia quoted it in a 
speech in the house during the present term. Hudson Maxim, 
a virulent anti-prohibitionist, recently quoted it. Deets Pickett 
of the Methodist board of temperance offered him $500 if he 
could give any proof that Lincoln ever used these words but he 
made no reply. 

Vice-president Woll of the federation of labor repeats the 
speech in his testimony b fore the senatorial committee and 
professed to give a copy of the proceedings of the Illinois house 
of representatives for Dec. 20, 1840. There is no reference in 
the journal of the house of that date to any such speech. There 
is the statement that in the debate to regulate “tavern and 
grocery licenses” a Chicago wet made a motion to fine a violator 
a thousand dollars for every offense. This was done to make 
Mr. Lincoln moved to lay this motion on 


few months. 


the law ridiculous. 
the table and it was carried by a vote of seventy-five yeas to 
eight nays. 

It is surely not creditable for any cause to use the great name 
of Lincoln in a forged message to sustain it. 


Chicago. Duncan C. MILNER. 


Evolution Gets a Knockout Blow 


Eprtor THe CurisTian CENTURY: 

{ note that the southern Baptists adopted a resolution declar- 
ing that man is the special creation of God and rejecting “every 
theory, evolution or otherwise, which teaches that man originated 
in or came by way of lower animal ancestry,” and that all boards, 
secretaries, professors, officials, agencies and missionaries are to 
be required to sign it. This Dr. Norris’ “Searchlight” calls a 
“knockout blow against evolution and evolutionists.” 

This settling of delicate and disputed questions of science by 
popular vote is infinitely diverting, and has much to be said for 
it. Consistently pursued it would save an immense labor of 
study and research and experiment. Let it go forward! 

* talked with a friend the other day who is prominent among 
southern Baptist leaders and a fine Christian gentleman. I con- 
gratulated him upon having helped to settle what has so per- 
plexed so many scientific investigators for so long, and expressed 
only disappointment that the Baptists, while on the field in 
convention, had not settled some other vexing problems that 
sorely need solution. “What problems?” he asked. “The Ein- 
stein theory,” I said, “which is at least as difficult as that of 
evolution, and the question of personalism versus behaviorism in 
psychology and ethics, which is of far greater moment to moral- 
ity and religion than that of evolution has ever been.” “Those 
questions,” he replied, with a twinkle, “did not come up at 
the convention. If they had been raised we should have settled 
them also as easily as evolution!” 

Evolution did not come up at the northern convention for the 
atmosphere was that of conciliation and co-operation. We went 
far in that direction, and prominent one-time leaders of the 
fundamentalists labored side by side with the more liberal ele- 
ments in the convention to these ends. 

Dr. J. C. Massee went so far as to propose “an agreement 
to declare an armistice on controversy” between October Ist and 
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March 3lst of the current convention year, and that during this 
period those who differ doctrinally from one another should 
unite in evangelism and practical Christian service. Dr. W. B. 
Riley, to be sure, seemed to feel that heretics should be accorded 
no protection, but that it should be legal for the truce believer 
to take a shot at them at all times and on all occasions, as at 
crows or rabbits. He definitely refused to be deprived of his 
favorite winter sport. But to the majority it seemed reasonable 
that there should be a closed season for heretics during six 
months of the year and the matter was referred to a committee 
of fifteen to bring it about, if possible. The question remains, 
however, as to the disposition of the spring and summer months. 
Are these definitely to be declared the open season for theological 
sportsmen during which all non-conformists must take to cover? 
My own hope is that if gunning for heresy should voluntarily be 
relinquished for a period the taste for it might wane, and, as 
in the sister sport of wood and field the more humane weapon 
of the camera might gradually be substituted for the rifle. 
Present signs seem to indicate that Baptists are almost ready 
to borrow a leaf from the book of the great Chinese Christian 
and “agree to differ, resolve to love and unite to serve.” 
Yonkers, N. Y. Rospert A. ASHWORTH. 


An Unsuspected Stockholder 


Epiror THe Curistian CeNTuRY: 

SIR: I have just read your issue of June 10. I would like to 
ask if Senator Borah has a controlling share of the stock in The 
Christian Century Press? He certainly seems to be your patron 
saint. Couldn’t you profitably spend a little more of the space 
in your paper on other things than eulogizing this one perfect 
man of all the ages, Senator Borah? My lack of esteem for 
Senator Borah is only exceeded by my esteem for The Christian 
Century. On Borah, world court, league of nations, The Chris- 
tian Century and I disagree. But here’s to you! Fire away! I 
am with you because you are the most vigorous organ of free, 
vital Christianity that I know. I certainly am with you on your 
peace stand, against compulsory drill in schools, a militarized 
urmy chaplaincy, etc. (I do approve of Senator Borah’s posi- 

n on prohibition, but not on some other things.) 

Ivor, Va. Lesuie Frazer. 


Mr. Anderson and Mr. Roosevelt 
Tue Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: An editorial in the issue of May 20 opens with this sen- 
tence: “Just about the time that Mr. William H. Anderson has 
the world well told that if the Anti-Saloon league in New York 
had been left in proper hands that glorious dry, Colonel Theo- 
re Roosevelt, Junior, would now be governor, along comes 
e colonel himself and spills the beans.” The implication of 
his is that I indorsed Colonel Roosevelt as a dry. The truth is 

never indorsed him at all, and never said he was dry. I did 
say that his statement in favor of a state enforcement law made 
Nim infinitely preferable from the dry viewpoint to Governor 
Smith, who had just repealed a splendid state dry law. 

here can be no controversy on this because the Anti-Saloon 

1¢ finally indorsed him, though it waited till the last week of 


+} 


. campaign when no votes are made in the absence of some 
" heaval. Previous to that it had been fighting him far harder 
than it fought Governor Smith, and bitterly attacked in its own 
organ the very statement which the next day it declared was 
periectly satisfactory. The sudden shift came after a letter writ- 
ten by the state president, Bishop A. W. Leonard, to the editor 
of the Christian Advocate was published in that paper and re- 
printed in the New York Times. These facts are a matter of 
record in the league’s own publication and the conclusions 
drawn from my compilation of the documentary evidence have 
never been denied. 

Colonel Roosevelt, even in his recent statement in favor of 
modification of the national prohibition act still said explicitly 
that so long as it is the law it should be honestly enforced. It is 
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not fair dealing to suppress that fact. Governor Miller was just 
as wet as Colonel Roosevelt, but he said he would put through 
a state enforcement law. That statement, with the help of a 
national landslide, elected him because the league treated him 
fairly. He put through a dry enforcement law. True, it was re- 
pealed by Governor Smith. But that repeal cost Governor Smith 
the democratic nomination for president, so the effort was well 
worth while. 

I have, safely locked up, the documentary proof that the Anti 
Saloon league management, a few weeks after its re-election of 
Governor Smith, the world’s most popular wet and the most 
influential foe of prohibition today, asked and obtained a $25,000 
contribution from a friend of the governor. This fact has also 
been published. It has not been denied, probably because it can 
be proved. 

Certainly when a man who is a wet declares as a matter of 
patriotic law observance and enforcement for the thing that the 
drys say they want, he is at least entitled to fair and honest 
treatment. It is because in the main the Anti-Saloon league has 
given such treatment that the prohibition victories came. Colonel 
Roosevelt trusted the dry forces, headed by the Anti-Saloon 
league management in New York state. In his first utterance 
in his speech of acceptance, he 
Instead 


after his nomination, that is, 
made a square declaration for a state enforcement law. 
of recognizing and telling the people that any declaration for an 
enforcement law from a man whose word is good entitled him to 
dry support as against Governor Smith, who had just repealed 
one, the New York league management spent three-fourths of 
the precious month of October in hammering Colonel Roose 
velt over the question of the details of the measure to be en 
acted. The result is it needlessly defeated him, in violation of 
its own principles, and has secured no dry law, and probably 
What wonder that a man who pre 
sumably does not pretend to be anything else than a politician, 
should decide to cast in his fortunes irrevocably with the wets, 
after such treatment from the drys? They will at least be con 


never will in New York. 


sistent. 

This is no attack on the league as 
facts as to the action of one state management, and made be 
cause The Christian Century put me in the position of being left 
holding the bag by Colonel Roosevelt's statement against the 


such. It is a statement of 


national dry law. 


New York City. ANDERSON 


WiitiM H 


Denominational Community Churches 


Eprtor THe CuristTian CENTURY: 

SIR: Jesse H 
in your issue of May 27 entitled “A Venture in Christian Co 
His position that the union church is usually a 


I was much interested in the article by saird 


operation.” 
failure is quite untenable, but I wish to pass that by to call 
attention to some inaccuracies in what he says about the de 
nominational church at Idaho. Mr. Baird that 
this is one of the outstanding achievements of the venture in 
the 


cooperation 


Parma, states 


Christian cooperation thus taken by denominations, and 
gives the denominational program of the 
for this church. He even says that “in 1920 a competitive pro 
gram of small struggling churches gave way to a united com- 
munity church under the leadership of the Presbyterians.” 
The fact is that the Presbyterian church of Parma was or- 
ganized in 1899 as a Presbyterian church, in which members 
of several denominations united. This before the 
cooperative program of the denominations developed in that 
state. In 1919 the gift of Mrs. Mary E. Kirkpatrick made it 
possible to erect a community house, and the name of the church 
was changed to the Kirkpatrick Memorial community church 
(Presbyterian) on January 7, 1920. 
sent an amalgamation of congregations The 
cooperation in the state of Idaho the 
council deserves no credit whatever for the situation, and the 


credit 


was long 


This church does not repre- 
denominational 
under home missions 
home missions council had nothing whatever to do with the 


situation that developed there. 
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The denominational 
which handicaps it greatly; 


community church has one weakness 
namely, that no matter how liberal 
the denominational terms of membership may be, people mov- 
ing into the community and belonging to other denominations 
will not regard it as their church, unless it has at least a com- 
munity membership privilege, permitting them to retain their 
and still 
ship privileges in the local church. Even then the denomina- 


own denominational allegiance enjoy full member- 


tional name is a severe handicap ‘his is not theory, but is 
well demonstrated by an intimate study of many local instances. 
The union church may also have its handicaps, but no writer who 
is a student of community churches can truthfully say that the 
one is generally a failure and the other generally a success, 
unless he qualifies the word “success” in an arbitrary fashion. 
There are many successful union community churches, and there 
are quite a number of unsuccessful denominational community 
churches. 

if the 
grant them the courtesy of recog- 


Union churches would succeed better in some states 


home missions council would 
nizing that they are churches, and give them the same protec- 
tion that they give to a denominational church established in a 
small community. The 


home missions council of western Washington has it written into 


Unfortunately such is not the case 


its very constitution that union churches are not recognized as 


such. In other words, they have no rights in the eyes of the 


home missions council. This may account for some things not 


otherwise accounted for. 
No representative of the 


home missions council of Idaho, or 
any other state, has a right to say that the experience of the 


council indicates that the denominational community church is 


the most successful mmunity church, for the simple 
reason that the hom ns council never has experimented 
any with undenominationa mmunity churches and has no ex- 
perience from which 1 peak. Add to this the fact just in- 
dicated, that many |} ission Officials are unwilling to recog- 
re even that a union a church, and any impartial critic 
ll acknowledge that a judgment on union churches by a home 

ms council official is not likely to be other than prejudiced. 
Park Ridge, Ill 


Davi 


R. Prper. 


Logic in Peace Propaganda 
Epitor Tut 
SIR: 


I can speak 


Curistian Century 


I have no particular fame in the world but in one respect 
k with authority on military training for few ministers 
in America h: een more first hand. I 
six battles as <¢ first division, was 
for the 


who have spoken and 


served in 
aplain of ifantry, 
wounded, 
oo Be. &.. 


received three thrice recommended 


and promotion. fea yme 
n this s litary training have never been in 
actior ‘ right to speak, but in cer- 


a veteri 


tain respec ts 


wl 


more authority than one 
10 knows battle on! 


First, let me con y of the outlawry of war. 


is logical, id branch way of fighting the 
I understand the society o riends holds to this p« 
They are logical an 


sition. 
refusing to bgar arms under 


any circumstances 1 ’ vay war comes now and what 


war is today makes i consistent to 


training n f pea if he 


anyone to oppose military 
holds to the position that war is 
sometimes j le, in case his homeland is invaded, for exam- 
It is a matter of proportion and expediency as to how we 

prepare ; 


0ssible 


war, but as things stand today 
say that training a few thous 


I 
nerica one can hardly and stu- 


be officers is using too large a proportion of 


I 


our rc- 
it our present national defense system 
the line where « 


1 


sources for defense or t] 
rganization for defense passes over 
Oj machine other nations might justly fear. 
Pe ally I think w hould be logical. 


ational policy is military m 


Either declare our 
n-resistance and so scrap our mili- 
tary machine except as a police force or build up a defense sys- 
tem both adequate and democratic. The war department does 
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the best it can but any military man knows the R. O. T. C. and 
the like do not and cannot turn out really trained officers or 
enough of them to man a modern army. I do not believe such 
training should be the duty or privilege of college men only. A 
Swiss system of military training with officers rising from the 
ranks would be both more efficient and more democratic. 

War itself is evil. Why cavil at the evils it brings in its 
train? Except that it is an instrument to arouse emotional and 
unintelligent people against the fundamental evil itself, I think 
the criticisms of the brutality of military training absurd. Hand- 
to-hand fighting is still part of war and where is the sense of 
sending our boys not trained to cope with a foe who can and 
will gouge out his eyes or kick him in his vital parts? Just 
wherein is such conduct worse or more brutal than blowing his 
opponent’s brains out by rifle fire a mile away? Further, why 
single out gas as something to be outlawed? I know from per- 
sonal experience that as a rule it is better to be gassed than 
bayoneted or hit with flying steel. ,The nastiest, most dangerous 
wounds come from weapons as old as the Romans. The soldier 
rather cynically believes the opposition to gas is due to the 
civilian fear that the population behind the lines, especially the 
sheltered people of privilege and place, may get a dose of what 
they sent him out to endure in previous wars. Killing is killing, 
and why object to a relatively merciful lethal weapon just be- 
cause it is new? 

First Presbyterian Church, 

Bordentown, N. J. 


Rogerts WILLIAMS, 


Modern Theological Education 


Epitor THe CHurisTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Amid the many current criticisms of modern theological 
education, it may not seem out of place to hear a word of ap- 
preciation. Recognizing the defects in our seminary curricula, 
yet realizing that the schools are honestly attempting to cope 
with the problems which have arisen, I make bold to utter the 
testimony of a recent graduate. The student himself is a 
critical individual, often scathing in his denunciation of existing 
conditions; but I feel that he has withal an abiding “thank-you” 
in his heart for the training which he has received. 

A classmate of mine once told me he would like to write a 
treatise on “What I failed to learn in my seminary course.” All 
power to his pen, but I say thank God for what I did not learn! 
My first impression of classroom lectures was that of the ab- 
sence of dogmatism and of the stimulus to private investigati 
in the search for truth. That impression grew until I began t 
discover that I was actually thinking for myself. The encour- 
agement of an open mind which characterized every teacher 1s 
deeply appreciated, for I can face the thought and research of 
the future with a calm confidence in my own power to think. 

Some have bewailed the lack of thoroughness in the modern 
preparation for the ministry. True, there are many exigencies 
in a minister's experience for which few are prepared, and there 
are many problems of a pastor which are unsolved for the theo- 
logue. But a period of three years is an astonishingly short 
time in which to learn all that is to be needed of history, theol- 
ogy, sociology, business administration, religious education, pas- 
toral problems, et cetera. For my part, I am thankful that there 
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C. and — ‘ . : 

ere @ was born within me sometime during my seminary days a real 

1. suk longing to find out all these things for myself, and having that 

aly. A longing, what else, pray, is necessary, than the will to satisfy it? 

mm the Lake Placid, N. Y. Mirrorp E. CHENEY. 

in its 

“34 F THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 

| think i . . 

Hand- Lesson for July 4. Lesson text: Exodus 1:8-14. 

ense of . e 

gs Ancient and Modern Oppression 

an KING arose who knew not Joseph. As long as the master- 

> ae 4% ful Joseph lived and worked his people were safe. Joseph 

a a is the type of man who is stronger than the king. He is the 

4 thes orn leader. G. B. Shaw told us that democracy is only as 

wes. strong as its leaders. This may be said of any government. For 

se instance Italy, today, is as strong as Mussolini. England is as 

a strong as Ramsay MacDonald or Premier Baldwin. The strong 

ty te man of Germany we found to be Hindenburg. As he talked to 

f ‘aa a group of us last summer we felt instinctively his enormous 

killing power over men, a power as quiet and free from bluster as it is 

, effectual. Napoleon was a natural leader; it is said that when 

ust be- his temples throbbed the continent of Europe shook. A silent 
man sits in our White House at Washington and no one doubts 

ales. that he is guiding America in these dangerous post-war days 
Joseph was the highest type of leader, asking nothing for him- 

self, seeking everything good for his people. He was tempered 

like steel in the fires. He knew flattery and he knew severe 

adversity. His loyalty to his father and to his brothers stirs 

our utmost enthusiasm. He set the Israelites worthy tasks; he 

logical ng them highly productive; he established them in fertile 
of ap- nds; he led them into constructive enterprises. Every states- 
rricula, man, every preacher, every employer of labor, every person who 

O cope required, by his very position, to lead, may well study the 

ter the career of Joseph. 

a mos It is a critical hour when the great ieader dies, for not all 

xisting leaders are as wise as Moses who provided Joshua as his under 

k-you” study. In one of the best managed mills in our industrial center, 
e in Pittsburgh, each big man has his understudy, ready to 

write a » into the boots of his predecessor. The system has obvious 
All nerits; it keeps everyone alert. Great men sometimes are in- 
learn! ‘lined to doze off unless kept awake by some smart and efficient 
he ab- ounger man who aspires for the position. Both Mr. Carnegie 
igation nd Mr. Schwab are noted for their ability to pick their helpers. 

‘gan t th selected most capable men and fired them with ambition. 

‘ncour- hus the vast steel companies move forward smoothly, grow- 

cher is stronger and more efficient. G. B. Shaw advises America 

irch of give her best thought to the training of leaders. Talents 
snk should be discovered and cultivated. 

nodern There is no use wasting emotion upon these poor Israelites 

yencies ) lived and died hundreds of years ago. We need all of that 

1 there tion today. Frank Hodges told us, last summer, that down 

e theo- those mile-deep English coal-mines, there are seams so thin 

- short haps two feet in thickness) that no man who has not learned 

theol- to mine there before he is twenty can possibly work effectively; 

n, pas- vhile yet mere boys with supple bodies they have to learn to 

t there vl, twist and toil in those awful holes. This makes it diffi- 

for us to look complacently upon the owners’ profits of 

— hirteen per cent. This makes it even harder to view with 
equanimity the huge profits of landlords who do nothing to earn 
their incomes. The English are preeminently fair-minded people 
and these injustices will be corrected. Much as we lament the 

— recent general strike, it may have taught its lesson. 

a Take the whole problem of child-labor in this country; it is a 
disgraceful chapter. Are we willing to squeeze these little bodies 
like grapes to fill the brimming cups of our wealth? I would 

rre- lot care to be rich if the price were the blood of children. 

Oppression is now found in another quarter. A teacher, who 

Nites is seventy-two years of age, and who has a remarkable record 
behind him, tells me that professors nowadays have the pro- 

— grams so rigidly made out and so specifically set before them, 





that they feel forced into molds. This is not education. And 
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what shall we say of preachers whose official boards prescribe 
the particular brands of orthodoxy which must be dished up? 
Do not weep over the Israelites in Egypt, but shed a tear and 
bare your arm for the oppressed toilers of this year of grace. 
Joun R. Ewers. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


Accuse Dr. Orchard 
Of Partiality 

For the position which he took during 
the English general strike Dr. William 
FE. Orchard, minister of King’s Weigh 
House Congregational church, London, 
was accused in some quarters of partiality. 
“I never resent such criticism,” said Dr. 
Orchard, “because I never believe in my 
own impartiality. A man needs to be al- 
most omniscient if he is to be impartial... 
I do not pretend ever to be impartial, but 
I do try to be fair, and for the sake of 
balance I keep back much that I should 
like to say. Nobody can accuse me of 
class prejudice, because I generally take 
the side of the class to which I do not 
belong. But I am afraid, so long as there 
are people ‘down under’ I shall be found 
championing them.” The annual report 
of Dr. Orchard’s church describes one 
organization known as the “Guild of the 
Blessed Sacrament.” 
“men desiring to 


This is a guild of 
honor our Lord’s 
presence in the most holy sacrament of 
the altar. Members of the guild under- 
take to recive holy communion at least 
once a month, to pray before the blessed 
sacramerit at least weekly, and to attend, 
if possible, the monthly corporate com- 
munion of the guild.” 


Disciples Plan Memorial Church 
For National Capital 

rhe Vermont avenue church of the Dis- 
s of Christ, Washington, D. C., has 
ased a site on Massachusetts avenue 
overlooking the Thomas circle, 
build a command- 
h, which will 
memorial, is 


purcl 
terrace, 
mn which it plans to 
The 
be known as the 


ing edifice churc 
Garfield 


sense 


new 
conceived as in a representing the 
ition as a whole. The pastor, 
Dr. Earle Wilfley, and his officials are 
planning an appeal to all sections of the 
support the new building enter- 


denomi: 


church to 


prise 


Sail for Y. W. 
Conference 

American delegates to the meeting of 

rld committee of the Young Wo- 
i's Christian association, which is to 
Oxford, England, July 
from New York. The 
Mrs. James Cushman, 
Finley, Mrs. Robert L. 
Dickinson, Mrs. Harold A. Hatch, Miss 
Clara Mrs. Charles L. Jones and 
Lewis H. Lapham. It is said that 
one of the questions which will engage 
the attention of the committee will be 
the possibility of promoting the migration 
of English girls to colonies where at the 
present time the males largely outnumber 
the females. 


session in 
sailed recently 
group included 
Mrs. James H. 


8 


Reed, 
Mrs 


Episcopalians Send Missionary 
To China Mohammedans 

The church is sending its 
first missionary to work among the Mo- 
hammedans of China. He is Rev. Claud 
L. Pickens, Jr., who was recently ordained 
by the bishop of Washington. Mr. 
Pickens is a son-in-law of Dr. S. M. 
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Episcopal 


Zwemer, of Cairo, who is perhaps the best 
known American missionary at- work in 
any Moslem land. 


President’s Church 
Closes 

A campaign which the First Congrega- 
tional church of Washington, D. C., is 
making for funds wherewith to erect a 
new building received an indirect impetus 


Social Workers Hold 


HE NATIONAL CONFERENCE 

OF SOCIAL WORK, held in Cleve- 
land, May 26 to June 2, surpassed the 
fifty-two previous conferences of social 
workers in three ways: In attendance,— 
nearly 4,200 delegates being registered. In 
number and variety of sessions. The con- 
ference itself was divided into twelve di- 
visions, along major lines of social work 
such as: child welfare; family social work, 
and the like. In addition, more than twen- 
ty-five kindred groups held meetings either 
before, during or after the major sessions 
of the conference. In influence. Discus- 
sions that deal as personally and vitally 
with the bases of economic and social life 
in America, as these at Cleveland did, are 
bound to be widely spread by the press. 
Addresses that deal so directly with the 
processes of personal and family life, as 
those of Dr. E. T. Divine and Jane Ad- 
dams and Mary McDowell, have a genu- 
ine interest for all. Even those who may 
be opposed to suggestions made are stirred 
to interest and action by fear of seeing 
the advocated changes come into being. 
When one considers these factors and the 
widespread representation at this confer- 
ence, it is safe to conclude that this 53rd 
national conference of social work has 
been the most influential gathering of so- 
cial workers America has witnessed. 


NEW DIMENSIONS 

The significant fact in this situation for 
pastors and laymen of the churches is that 
this conference represented a correspond- 
ing expansion in numbers; in areas of in- 
fluence; in financial support of social work 
throughout America. The social work 
movement is assuming new dimensions 
and outreaches in many phases of Ameri- 
can life. The national conference at Cleve- 
land Was a proof on a national scale of 
this increase in meaning and capacity of 
the social work movement in America. 
Every year of such progress means that 
this social work movement becomes more 
meaningful to the churches and religious 
forces of the nation. 

Once again this national conference of 
social work provided the most liberal plat- 
form in America upon which Jew and Ro- 
man Catholic and protestant could declare 
their eternal allegiance to the basic ideals 
of religion and service to humanity. 

The prophetic voice of the religious pas- 
sion of the Jewish people of all ages spoke 
through Rabbi Hilie! Silver on Sunday, 
May 30, when he declared to the thou- 
sands of assembled social workers from 


recently when the authorities of the fed. 
eral district closed the old building. This 
action was taken after a portion of the 
ceiling plaster had fallen during the sery- 
ice, sending one worshipper to the hos- 
pital. Since the President and Mrs. Cool- 
idge worshipped in this church it was 
decided to take no more chances with the 
aging edifice. On the first Sunday, how- 
ever, in which the congregation met in 


Largest Convention 


all over the nation: “These heroic dead of 
all ages summon us to this holy war of 
mankind—upon poverty, superstition, de- 
pression, oppression and injustice. We 
must safeguard the special spiritual heri- 
tage of the race.” 

To the same audience, Dr. John A. 
Ryan, of the Catholic university at Wash- 
ington, made a plea, urging them “to hold 
fast the truth of man’s spiritual nature. 
No true morality is possible without recog- 
nition of man’s soul and spiritual nature. 
The soul of man is in touch with God. So 
social work is cooperating with God in 
making a better human society.” 


SOCIAL SOLDIERS 

In an impassioned and stirring Memo- 
rial day address to these same hearers, 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell called on 
them to continue the fight for the new 
implications of the ideals that the soldiers 
of the American civil war fought for: 
“Union, democratic ideals and liberty.” 
“Under the present conditions of our so- 
cial democracy in America,” the bishop 
continued, “social workers must stand for 
human values as against all and every 
other cause. They stand in the modern 
battle line, fighting for better social un- 
derstanding and a more closely unified so- 
ciety.” 

Thus, social workers and religious lead- 
ers faced together contemporary tasks of 
civilization in America and sought for in- 
creased capacity and power to meet their 
common responsibilities. These many 
sessions and hundreds of discussions may 
briefly be summarized as follows: “With 
the changes from a frontier democracy to 
the social democracy of our present city 
population, new problems of human rela- 
tions and civilization emerge. We need 
new preachings of the power of love as 
the basic factor in religion to enable men 
to live together in the close and frequent 
and almost continuous relations and con- 
tacts of our modern city life. The pres- 
sures of these population masses upon 
human personality become a fundamental 
problem of religion. If power for under- 
standing and new fellowships does not 
arise from that basic resource of the hu- 
man spirit of all ages, then has our civill- 
zation fallen upon evil days. Social work 
is developing a technique for the crises 
that arise under these modern conditions 
both for the person and for the group. 
But more than technique is needed—“the 
human spirit cannot lift itself by its own 
boot-straps.” Martin Hayes BIcKHAM. 
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temporary quarters in a Washington 
theatre, a portion of the plaster of the 
theatre fell in an unoccupied box. 


Claim Jesus Was 


A Tamil . 
The Hindu of Madras, India, prints a 


Unitarians Adopt 


LTHOUGH LOCAL GROUPS have 
fA on several occasions taken similar ac- 
tion, the Unitarian ministerial union is 
believed to be the first national body in 
the United States to adopt a code of 
ethics for ministers. The code was 
drafted a year ago by Rev. Charles R. 
Joy of Dedham, Mass., and has been 
yoted on by mail by members of the 
union. Its final adoption was announced 
in a recent annual meeting. The code 
reads: 

I. THE MINISTER AND HIS TASK 

1. The minister should always place 
service above profit, avoiding the suspi- 
cion of an inordinate love of money, and 
never measuring his work by his salary. 

2. He should be conscientious in giving 
full time and strength to the work of 
his church, engaging in avocations and 
other occupations in such a way and to 
such a degree as not to infringe unduly 
upon that work unless some definite ar- 
rangement for part-time service is made 
with his church. 

3. The minister should count it a most 


touch with the best religious thought of 
his day, and should make it a point of 
honor to set aside sufficient time for read- 
ing and study. 

4. It is the minister’s duty to keep him- 
self in as good physical condition as pos- 
sible. 

5. The minister should set a high moral 
standard of speech and conduct. He 
hould be scrupulous in the prompt pay- 
ment of bills, and careful in the incurring 

financial obligations. 

6. The minister should never speak dis- 
paragingly of his church or his profession. 


s 


Il. THE MINISTER AND HIS CHURCH 
OFFICIALS 

_ 1. The minister’s relation to his parish 
Ss a sacred contract, which should not be 
terminated by him, or broken by his res- 
ignation, without at least three months 
notice, except by special agreement. 

2. The minister is the recognized leader 
the parish, but he should not assume 
authority in church affairs which is not 
expressly granted to him by the terms 
of his contract, or the usage of his office, 

r the vote of his church. 

3. The minister rightfully controls his 
own pulpit, but he should not invite per- 
sons into it who are not generally accept- 
able to the parish, and he should be 
ready to accede to all reasonable requests 

y responsible church officials for its use. 


of 


Ill, THE MINISTER AND HIS PARISHIONERS 


1. The minister should remember that 
he is pastor of all his people. He should 
avoid the display of preferences, and the 
cultivation of intimacies within the parish 
which may be construed as evidence of 
partiality. He should not attach himself 
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report of a lecture delivered in Tirupathur, 
under the auspices of the Saraswati Vilas 
free reading room. The lecture was de- 
livered by Mr. M. S. Ramaswami Iyer, 
deputy superintendent of police in Vellore, 
and sought to establish the contention 
that Jesus was a Tamil. Many passages 


Code for Ministers 


to any social set either in the church or 
in the community. He should not allow 
personal feelings to interfere with the 
impartial nature of his ministrations. 

2. In the case of parish controversy, 
the minister should maintain an attitude 
of good will to all, even when he himself 
is the subject of controversy. 

3. It is unethical to divulge the con- 
fidences of parishioners without their con- 
sent. 

4. Professional service should be gladly 
rendered to all, without regard to com- 
pensation, except for necessary expenses 
incurred. 


IV. THE MINISTER AND HIS BROTHER 
MINISTERS 

1. It is unethical for a minister to 
render professional service within the 
parish of another minister, or to occupy 
another minister’s pulpit, without the con- 
sent of that minister, whenever obtain- 
able, and this consent should be given 
readily. 

2. He should be very careful not to 
proselytize among the members of an- 
other church. 

3. He should discourage all overtures 
from a church whose minister has not 
yet resigned. 

4. He should always speak with good 
will of another minister, especially of the 
minister who has preceded or followed 
him in a parish. It may be his duty, 
however, to bring to the attention of the 
responsible officials of the fellowship 
any instance of gross professional or per- 
sonal misconduct that may injure the 
good name of the ministry. 

5. The minister should be very gen- 
erous in responding to reasonable re- 
quests for assistance from his brother 
ministers and his denominational officials, 
remembering that he is one of a larger 
fellowship. 

6. It is his duty to show a friendly and 
cooperative interest in his brethren, at- 
tending the group meetings of the min- 
isters, assisting his brother ministers with 
labors of love, defending them against 
injustice, and foilowing them with 
kindly concern in their hours of need or 
distress. 

7. He should never accept from a 
brother minister fees for professional 
services at christenings, weddings, and 
funerals. 


Vv. THE MINISTER AND HIS COMMUNITY 

1. The minister is not under obligation 
to marry every couple that comes to him 
to be married. The power of refusal how- 
ever, should be exercised with great dis- 
cretion. 

2. The minister’s responsibility to the 
state is that of a citizen. He should there- 
fore, be faithful to his public obligations, 
and should respond to reasonable re- 
quests for assistance in community work. 














the Church School 


By MILES H. KRUMBINE 


Actual pro- 
grams that are 
workable in the 
week-day 
school of re- 
ligion are now 
presented in a 
book by Miles 
H. Krumbine, 

A Summer Pro- 

gram for \the Church School. Dr. 
Krumbine is the new minister 
of the Parkside Lutheran Church 
of Buffalo, New York. The 
programs he presents in this book 
are the carefully tested results 
of six years of experimentation 
in the First Lutheran Church of 
Dayton, Ohio, where he was 
formerly pastor. 

It is a book that every director 
of a summer school of religion 
will want to see, because it is the 
kind so seldom found and yet so 
badly needed. It gives the daily 
program of a large but represen- 
tative school. Its program of 
worship, with an accompany- 
ing study of carefully selected 
and closely graded Bible stories 
and hymns of the church is a 
significant feature of Dr. Krum- 
bine’s work. There will also be 
found dramatizations worked out 
and presented by the children 
and prayers that are likewise the 
product of their guided but in- 
dividually creative efforts. 

$1.50, postpaid, $1.60 
TEXTS YOU WILL WANT 
TO USE THIS SUMMER 
Kindergarten: Rhodes: Religion 
§ in the Kindergarten. 
Primary: Lobingier: Stories of 

Shepherd Life. 

Junior: Gates: The Life of Jesus, 
Intermediate: Neuberg: Right 

Living. 

These titles include courses that 
have been adopted in such cities as 
Cleveland and Chicago for Vaca- 
tion Church School programs. 


At all dealers or from 


The University of Chicago Press 
5808 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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To Our Subscribers 

T REQUIRES two weeks to 

make a change of address. It is 
necessary that our wrappers be ad- 
dressed a full week ahead, and time 
is required to handle accurately the 
large volume of requests for change 
that come to us at this season of 
the year. We are always willing to 
make any address re- 
quested, but in view of the above 


change of 


facts, we suggest that if your vaca- 
tion is to be but two or three weeks 
in duration, that leave a few 
one-cent stamps with your postmas- 
ter and ask 
Century 
thus 


you 


to have your Christian 
forwarded to you. You 
avoid the risk of missing a 
copy both at the beginning and at 
the end of your vacation. 
Three good rules to remember: 
1. Give present as 
address. 


well as new 
If convenient, tear off and en- 
close address on present wrap- 
per. 
Allow plenty of time for us 
to make the change. 
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Oxford Students Ask New 
Creedal Interpretation 
Four student f ford university, 
becoming 
h ive 
ter Guardian 
official 
shall make it 
does not involve 


inter- 


hrases, such as a 
é hysical 

ction. is still 
that it 

and re- 


in the 


he church, while 


* views have been 
) and 
laity. The undergraduates now appeal to 


the church to pronounce authoritatively 


widely maintained both by clergy 
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that such interpretation of the creed is 
permissible. The letter concludes: “It-is 
because we ourselves are young men who 
seck ordination, and who believe that the 
life and teaching of Christ constitute the 
vital gospel most needed for our age, that 
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we feel impelled to call upon the church 
to face this issue, in the hope that it may 
be made easier for the many who share 
our ideals to give their lives to the service 
of Christ in the ministry of the church.” 
Naturally the suggestion is not received 


The Mexican Constitution and Religion 


P' YRTIONS of the constitution of Mex- 
ico which bear directly on the religious 
issue now growing up in that country read 
as follows: 
TITLE I 
Chapter I 

Art. 3. Instruction is free; that given 
in public institutions of learning shall be 
secular. Primary instruction, whether 
higher or lower, given in private institu- 
tions, shall likewise be secular. 

No religious corporation nor minister 
of any religious creed shall establish or 
direct schools of primary instruction. 

Art. 5. The states shall not permit any 
contract, covenant or agreement to be car- 
ried out having for its object the abridg- 
ment, loss or irrevocable sacrifice of the 
liberty of man, whether by reason of 
labor, education or religious vows. The 
law, therefore, does not permit the estab- 
lishment of monastic orders, of whatever 
denomination, or for whatever purpose 
contemplated. 

Art. 24. Every one is free to embrace 
the religion of his choice and to practice 
all ceremonies, devotions or observances 
of his respective creed, either in places 
of public worship or at home, provided 
they do not constitute an offense punish- 
able by law. 

Every religious act of public worship 
shall be performed strictly within the 
places of public worship, which shall be 
at all times under governmental super- 
vision. 

Art. 27. II. The religious institutions 
known as churches, irrespective of creed, 
shall in no case have legal capacity to 
cquire, hold or administer real property 
or loans made on such real property, all 
such real property or loans as may be at 
present held by the said religious insti- 
tutions, either on their own behalf or 
through third parties, shall vest in the 
nation, and any one shall have the right 
to denounce the property so held. Pre- 
sumptive proof shall be sufficient to de- 
clare the denunciation well founded. 
Places of public worship are the prop- 
erty of the nation, as represented by the 
federal government, which shall determine 
which of them may continue to be de- 
voted to their present purposes. Episco- 
pal residences, rectories, seminaries, or 
phan asylums or collegiate establishments 
f religious institutions, convents or any 
other buildings built or designed for the 
dministration, propaganda, or teaching 

the tenets of any religious creed shall 

thwith vest, as a full right, directly 
he nation, to be used exclusively for 
public services of the federation or 
states, within their respective juris- 
ns. All places of public worship 
shall later be erected shall be the 


Public and private charitable in- 
utions for the sick and needy, for scien- 
ific research, or for the diffusion of knowl- 


edge, mutual aid societies or organizations 
formed for any other lawful purpose shail 
in no case acquire, hold or administer 
loans made on real property, unless the 
mortgage terms do not exceed ten years, 
In no case shall institutions of this char- 
acter be under the patronage, direction, 
administration, charge or supervision of 
religious corporations or institutions, nor 
of ministers of any religious creed or of 
their dependents, even though either the 
former or the latter shall not be in active 
service. 

TITLE III 

Chapter II 

Section I 

Art. 55. Representatives shall have the 
following qualifications: 

VI. They shall not be ministers of any 
religious creed. 

Art. 59. The qualifications necessary to 
be a senator shall be the same as those 
necessary to be a representative, except- 
ing that of age, which shall be over thirty- 
five on the day of election. 

Chapter III 

Art. 82. The president of the republic 
shall have the following qualifications: 

IV. He shall not belong to the eccle- 
siastical state nor be a minister of any 
ligious creed. 

TITLE VII 

Art. 130. The federal authorities shal 
have power to exercise in matters of re- 
ligious worship and outward ecclesiastical 
forms such intervention as by law au- 
thorized. All other officials shall act as 
auxiliaries to the federal authorities. 

The congress shall not enact any law 
establishing or forbidding any religion 
whatsoever. 

Marriage is a civil contract. Marriage 
and all other acts relating to the civil 
status of individuals shall appertain to 
the exclusive jurisdiction of the civil au- 
thorities in the manner and form by law 
provided, and they shall have the force 
and validity given them by said laws. 

A simple promise to tell the truth and 
to comply with obligations contracted 
shall subject the promisor, in the event of 
a breach, to the penalties established 
therefor by law. 

The law recognizes no juridical per- 
sonality in the religious institutions knowa 
as churches. 

Ministers of religious creeds shall be 
considered as persons exercising a pro- 
fession, and shall be directly subject te 
the laws enacted on the matter. 

The state legislatures shall have the ex- 
clusive power of determining the max- 
imum number of ministers of religious 
creeds, according to the needs of each 
locality. Only a Mexican by birth may 
be a minister of any religious creed in 
Mexico. 

No ministers of religious creeds shall, 
either in public or private meetings, of 

(Continued on page 821) 
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with much favor in many portions of the 
church of England. 


Elect New Professor 
At Drew Seminary 

The Rev. John Newton Davies has been 
elected professor of new testament ex- 
egesis at Drew theological seminary, 
Madison, N. J. Prof. Davies has been at 
Drew as a visiting teacher for several 
vears, having come to this country from 
Liverpool, England, where he was in the 
Wesleyan ministry. He succeeds the late 
Dr. Henry A. Buttz who was for 32 years 
president of the seminary. 


Bishop Roots Made Head of 
Chinese Anglican Church 

Bishop Logan H. Roots of Hankow 
has been elected chairman of the house 
of bishops of the Chung Hua Sheng Kung 


Reformed Church 


| patie -seeryareahl of the prohibition 
4 amendment as “the most effective 
means to bring the nation to the biblical 
leal of “temperance in all things,” and 
nanimous opposition to war and to 
agencies promoting the war spirit, were 
voiced by the general synod of the Re- 


formed Church of the United States in | 


olutions passed at its twenty-second 
riennial session recently held in the 
First Reformed church of Philadelphia. 
ANTI-DRY PROTESTS IGNORED 
resolutions were in the report of 


social service commission, a constitu- | 
nt body of the board of home missions, | 


ch was presented by Dr. Paul W. Yoh, 
pastor of Heidelberg Reformed church, 
‘hiladelphia. All the pronouncements 
in regard to the abolition of war 
nd the promotion of peace, and the sup- 
of the prohibition amendment, were 
The resolutions did not touch 
he protests of the three German 
lasses made previously, which were to 
effect that prohibition is contrary to 
spirit of the Bible. 
lhe general synod held “that the pro- 
incements of the commission on social 
transmitted by the board of home 
ns to the favorable consideration of 
general synod be carefully weighed, 
being devoted to a reading of the 
their entirety, and that they be 
ed by a rising vote, in which this 
| synod of the Reformed church of 
ted States, speaking for and in be- 
its entire membership, unequivo- 
leclares that war is utterly contrary 
spirit and teachings of Jesus Christ 
ist ultimately disappear as the ever- 
kingdom of God gains sway on 
And to the accomplishment of 
st desirable end, we now conse- 
urselves,” 
AMENDMENT EFFECTIVE 
) prohibition, the general 
i that “while the amendment in it- 
powerless to effect changed hearts 


ite righteousness, yet as the pur- | 


the giving of the law was, and is 
a schoolmaster to bring us to 
so the federal prohibition amend- 
s a most effective measure to bring 
tion to the biblical ideal, ‘temper- 





synod | 
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Hui, the church in which all the Anglical 
congregations of China are gathered. 
Bishop Roots takes the place of Bishop 
Graves of Shanghai. The new chairman 
is noted for his devotion to the cause of 
Christian unity. He has been, since its 
formation, one of the secretaries of the 
national Christian council of China. 


Minneapolis Methodists 
Deplore Race Incident 

Moved by the recent incident at Wash- 
ington in which Negro bishops were 
omitted from the banquet in honor of the 
bishops of the Methodist church, the 
Methodist ministerial society of Minneap- 
olis has adopted a strong resolution which 
concluded with the following expression: 
“The issue involved is so vital that we 
feel we cannot express our sense of hu- 
miliation too strongly. The very genius 


Endorses Dry Law 


ance in all things.’ And, finally, that the 
only hope for the salvation of the world 
of humankind in all its personal and so- 
cial relationship is the gospel of the sons 
of man and the redemptive power of Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God.” 


M. B. Dompacn. 





of our Methodist faith proclaims the uni- 
versal love of God expressed in redemp- 
tion in which all alike are included, in 
which there is ‘neither Greek nor Jew, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond nor free,’ and 
the time has come for our church to resist 
any social function which contradicts the 
philosophy of Jesus. We refuse to sanc- 
tion any practice which ignores individual 
character and merit, and we protest ear- 
nestly against these customs which deny 
that basic doctrine of the Christ, the 
universal brotherhood of man.” 


Choose New President 
For Lutheran Seminary 

Dr. John A. Moorehead has been 
elected president of the Mt. Airy Lutheran 
theological seminary, Philadelphia, in suc- 
cession to Dr. Henry E. Jacobs. Dr. 
Jacobs, who is eighty years of age, has 
been president of the school for 43 years. 
He plans to retain his chair of systema- 
tic theology. Dr. Moorehead is executive 
secretary of the national Lutheran council 
and president of the executive committee 
of the world Lutheran convention. 


Names Four Causes of 
Church Failure 

Dr. A. E. Craig, pastor of Trinity 
Methodist church, Evansville, Ind., has 
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most protection. 


Best Risks: 


Life Insurance— 


Remember the M. C. U. of Minneapolis 


No organization can provide sound Life In- 
surance at a lower cost than does the M. C. U. 


Secure our literature and premium rates. 
isfy yourself where your insurance dollar buys 


Minimum Cost. 


THE MINISTERS CASUALTY UNION 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Suite 440—Fifteenth and Oak Grove 


Sat- 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











Any amount from $100.00 up may be in- 
vested in Bible Annuity Bonds which yield 
as high as 9% income for life, according to 
age. You have no anxiety. They never fluc- 
tuate. They may be issued upon two lives,— 
husband and wife, mother and daughter, eto 


Later the principal will be devoted to the 
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Make Your Money Do Double Duty 


—to Yourself 
—to Christ's Cause 


YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 


5 EAST 48th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


great, uplifting, souleaving work of the 
Society 

Bible Annuity Bonds are recommended by 
business and church men as the soundest of 
investments 

Write for free folder describing Bible An- 
nuity Bonds and the work of the Society in 
etail 
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is broadly discussed in 


THE CHART BOOK 


a new publication describing the 
most 





efhcient methods of raising 
money for denominational, educa- 
tional and other publicly supported 


institutions. 


It will be sent on request 
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The American Seamen's Friend Society 
Incorporated 1833 

The only American undenominational interns- 
tional and national Society aiding seamen 

Maintains a Sailors’ Home and Institute at 
507 West Street, New York City. 

Loan Libraries ($25) plac 
from New York. 

PUBLISHES the Sailors’ Magasine ($1.00). 
Seigeres ked and destitute seamen sided. 
BUPPORTED by contributions and legacies. 

Jou» B Catvert, D.D., President; Gronox 
Sipwsy Weseren, D D., Secretary. 

Crarence C. Pinweo, Treasurer, 79 Wall 8, 
New York, to whom contributions may be sent. 


on vessels sailing 
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minute details 


the carelully 


which are incorporated 
lanned, well printed and 


tastefully bound volume call for expert advice 
from men making a life study of such work. We_ | 
offer th rvice Give us the number of words 
im your manuscript and we will advise with you 
a$ to size of volume, type faces to be used, etc 


rk will be done in our own plant by skilled 
workmen under our direct supervision 


REGAN PRINTING HOUSE 
523-37 Plymouth Court CHICAGO 
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Heather Heretics 
by Marsnatt N. Gootp 

“No brief outline can do justice to the 

fine flavor of it, the charm and the com- 

pelling humor. I place it enthusiastically 

among the few novels of my winter's 

reading that I desire to keep.” 

W alter A Dye r, 

tn The Springfield Republican 

Your Public Library should have a copy. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.00 
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Church Seating, Pulpits, 
Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
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been preaching on the weakness of the 
church. Dr. Craig names four causes of 
failure. These are spiritual illiteracy, in- 
tellectual confusion, worldly conformity, 
and moral complacency. The sermon is 
said to have been suggested by the simul- 
taneous resignation of two clergymen in 
the city, both expressing themselves as 
dissatisfied with the results of the work of 
their churches. 


Australian Quaker Called 
To American Faculty 

Prof. H. Duncan Hall, of the depart- 
ment of history at the University of Sid- 
ney, N. S. W., has accepted the chair of 
foreign affairs at Syracuse university. 
Prof. Hall is one of the best known of 
the younger Quakers of Australia, and 
was a member of the Australian group 
at the session of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations held at Honolulu last year. 


Dr. Cadbury Goes 
To Bryn Mawr 

Dr. Henry J. Cadbury has been elected 
professor of Biblical literature at Bryn 
Mawr college. Dr. Cadbury, who is a 
Quaker, has been one of the men left 
without a position by the court decision 
in respect to the amalgamation of And- 
over theological seminary and Harvard 
university. Dr. Cadbury had been teach- 
testament at Harvard on the 


ing new 


CENTURY 
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Andover foundation. During the war he 
was forced to leave the faculty of Haver. 
ford college, a Quaker institution, because 
of his pacifist views. Dr. Cadbury is a 
frequent contributor to The Christian 
Century. 


Congregationalists Have 
New Secretary 

In order to relieve Dr. Herbert W. 
Gates for general administrative work al- 
together, the education society of the Con- 
gregational church has elected the Rey. 
John L. Lobingier secretary of its de- 
partment of missionary education. Mr, 
Lobingier is at the present time educa- 
tional minister of the United church of 
Oberlin, O. Before entering the Congre- 
gational ministry he held pastorates in 
churches of the Disciples in California 
and was for a time director of religious 
education for the church federation of 
Chicago. 


Calls Presbyterian College 
No Longer Christian 

The Presbyterian, militant fundamen- 
talist weekly of that denomination, prints 
a strong attack on the University of 
Dubuque in a recent issue. Its strictures 
are caused by the action of the presbytery 
of Waukon in which that body “places 
itself on record as having full confidence 
in the administration, which we heartily 


Asks Church to Withdraw from Village 


"RHE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES of 

Ohio is said to have set a precedent 
by making public a report of its comity 
committee in which a great denomination 
is asked to withdraw one of its churches 
from an overchurched community. A 
good deal is said about the necessity for 
such withdrawals, but so far as is known 
this is the first time in which a coopera- 
tive protestant body has publicly asked 
one of its constituents to leave a specific 
field. 


PROTEST AGAINST METHODISTS 

The action of the Ohio council came 
after an impartial committee had_ in- 
vestigated the protest of the Evangelical 
church against the establishment of a 
Methodist church at West Austintown, 
a village in Mahoning county. It was 
found that the village had been support- 
ing two kinds of Evangelical churches, 
as the result of a split in the denomina- 
tion. When this breach was healed re- 
cently, the two local congregations united. 
Members of one of them, however, un- 
favorable to the union, got into touch 
with Methodist authorities, and the forma- 


tion of a Methodist congregation with 
24 members followed. The Methodist 
church has not had a resident pastor. 


The council's committee reported that 
“West Austintown is too small to offer 
a reasonable prospect of adequately 
maintaining more than one church, and 
that local residents unwilling to attend 
the Evangelical church can easily reach 
other churches in the neighborhood.” It 
added that the denominational split and 
the recent move for reunion “made the 
situation one of peculiar delicacy, and it 
was extremely unfortunate and a partic- 
ularly unhappy violation of the spirit of 


comity that a Methodist Episcopal church 
should have been organized out of one of 
these groups.” The committee then ad 
vised that since neither church appears to 
be able financially to provide the communi 
ty “with an adequate church leadership 
and program,” one denomination should 
withdraw. 

“It would be a gracious and happy 
thing in the interests of comity and the 
kingdom,” the findings continued, “if the 
present Methodist Episcopal church 
should thus retire from the field and leave 
in the hands of the Evangelical body the 
problem of harmonizing and uniting the 
local forces. In such an event, it is our 
judgment that the Evangelical church 
would need to put into West Austintown 
larger financial backing to make possible 
a program that would adequately serve 
the needs of the community in harmony 
with the standard of service incorporated 
in the principles of comity adopted by the 
Ohio council of churches.” 


PRECEDENT ACKNOWLEDGED 

The committee acknowledged the ad- 
visory character of its report, which can 
be disregarded by the denominations in- 
volved, but the members of the body mak- 
ing the recommendation added that “in 
submitting our findings we are fully aware 
that a precedent is being set for investiga- 
tions and findings in other cases in which 
any one of us may be involved, since 
practically all of us who serve on the 
comity committee are state or district of- 
ficials in the denominations we serve.” 

The committee is now investigating 3 
protest lodged against the Evangelical 
synod for locating a new church at Stone 
Creek, Tuscarawas county, where a Re- 
formed church is in existence. 
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Albert hall on June 1 under the chair- 
manship of Sir William Joynson-Hicks, 
home secretary, to protest against sug- 
gested changes in the prayer book as 
tending toward Romanism in the English 
church. After speeches by various leaders 
the meeting unanimously adopted this 
resolution: “Solemnly and on behalf of 
true religion throughout the whole coun- 
try, this meeting calls upon the arch- 
bishops now considering proposals for 
the prayer book revision to maintain the 
protestant reformed religion, as by law 
established in this realm. Any measure 
of the national church assembly sanction- 
ing practices and doctrines declared by 
that settlement to be repugnant to the 
word of God would be a reversal of the 
religious constitution of this realm, which 
constitution this meeting emphatically 
calls upon his majesty’s parliament to 
maintain intact.” 


Albany Pastor for 
New York Church 

Dr. Roelif H. Brooks, pastor of St. 
Paul's Episcopal church, Albany, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to St. 
church, New York city. At the same 
time Dr. Brooks had been nominated by 
sishop Ernest M. Stires, former rector of 
St. Thomas’s, to be dean of the cathedral 
of the Incarnation at Garden City, L. L, 
in Bishop Stires’s new diocese. 


Thomas's 


Churchmen Endorse Appeal 
For Miners’ Relief 

Five prominent English clergymen have 
sent a cablegram to the United States en- 


dorsing an effort being made to raise 
funds for the relief of the families of 
British coal miners now on. strike. 


“Women and children need all help pos- 
sible,” says this 


“Warmly 


cablegram 


commend appeal to Christians of Amer- 
ica.” The message is signed by Bishop 
Charles Gore, former bishop of Oxford, 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
Child of the North, by Ridgwe!l Cullum. Doran, 
$2.00 


East of Mansion House, |} Thomas Burke 
Doran, $2.00 

The Silent Six, by Austin J. Small. Doran, $2.00. 

Mr. Moffatt, by Chester Francis Cobb Doran, 
$2.50. 

More Things Than Matter, by Lord Riddell. 
Doran, $2.50 

Scientific Palmistry, by Noel Jaquin Doran, 
$2.50 

Starlight, by Harlow Shapley Doran, $1.00 

The Red Ledger, by Frank I Packard. Doran, 
$2.00. 

Life and Work, by Edward Shillito Longmans, 


Green, $1.40 


God and Evolution, by W. R. Matthews Long- 
mans, Green, $1.20. 

The God of the Lucky and Other Sermons, by 
Rev. Samuel W. Purvis. National, $1.25 

Six Boys, by E. W. Champney. Page, $1.00 

The Book Nobody Knows, by Bruce Barton 
Bobbs-Merrill, $2.50. 

As I Like It, by William Lyon Phelps. Scribner, 
2.00, 

The Menace of Nationalism in Education, by 
Jonthan French Scott, Macmillan : 

Prodigals of Monte Carlo, by 1 Phillips Op- 
penheim. Little Brown, $2.00 

The Torrents of Spring, by Ernest Hemingway 


Scribner, $1.50 
George Meredith, by J. B. Priestley. 
$1.25. 

The Religion of New E 
Ness Beacon, $1.60 
The Life of Saint Paul, by F. J. 

Boni & Liveright, $3.50 
The Apocrypha (Revised Version), Oxford Univ. 
Press, 80 cents 


Macmillan, 
giand, by Thomas Van 


Foakes-Jackson. 
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Bishop William Temple of Manchester, 
Dr. F. W. Norwood of the City Temple, 
London, Dr. A. E. Garvie, principal of 
New college, London, and Dr. Thomas 
Nightingale, secretary of the evangelical 
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free church council. The funds are being 
collected in this country by the British 
miners’ relief committee, of which Miss 
Evelyn Preston, 799 Broadway, New 
York city, is treasurer. 


Find Too Many Ministers in Villages 


CAREFUL STUDY of 177 represen- 

tative villages in the United States 
has convinced Dr. C. Luther Fry that 
rural communities’ are being called to 
support too many ministers. In the report 
of Dr. Fry’s investigations, just issued 
by the Institute of social and religious 
research, New York city, it is said that 
there are more clergymen than profes- 
sional men of any other class in Ameri- 
can villages, and that the average for all 
the villages surveyed showed more than 
four ministers to each community. The 
figures on which Dr. Fry based his re- 
port were taken from a recent census. 
The entire report is now available from 
the institute under the title of “Ameri- 
can Villagers.” 

FEWEST IN WEST 

The 177 villages studied were selected 
as representative of the United States as 
a whole. That they covered a wide range 
is suggested by the fact that in one village 
located in the far west there were found 
to be no ministers at all, while in an- 
other in the south there were fifteen. 
“The number of ministers living in vil- 
lages varies from region to region and 
also with size of the villages concerned,” 
says Dr. Fry. “The number of clergy- 
men for every ten villages averages 35 
in the far west, 38 in the middle Atlantic, 
45 in the middle west and 54 in the south. 
Large villages naturally have more minis- 
ters than small places. Only 19 of the 
69 small villages have more than three 
resident clergymen each, while all but 
three of the 37 large villages have more 
than this number. 

“In relation to the total population, the 
proportionate number of ministers steadi- 
ly decreases with the increasing size of 
the village. . ... On the average, the 
number of clergymen in villages is three 
or four to each 1000 men, women and 
children. In the small villages of each 
region this proportion is decidedly higher 
than in the large ones, with medium-size 
villages falling in between. On the whole 
the relative number of clergymen living 
in the villages of each region is roughly 
twice as large as in Cities. 

“The very high proportion of ministers 
living inevillages is explained, at least 


in part, by the fact that village ministers 
serve not only village populations but 
those of the open country. On this point, 
it is interesting to note that the institute, 
through its field investigations, secured 
information about the number of mem- 
bers of village churches that live in the 
open country. These data were obtained 
for 609 of the 648 white protestant 
churches in the 140 villages surveyed, 
and for 57 protestant Negro churches in 
the south. They show that 27,297 of the 
76,515 members of the white protestant 
churches in villages, 36 per cent, live in 
the open country. 


RELATION TO OPEN COUNTRY 


“The 52 Negro churches have 1,318 
open country members in a total member- 
ship of 4,008. In other words, one-third 
of the church members that belong to 


village churches come from the open 
country. Even if one corrects for the 
open country members that belong to 


village churches, the relative number of 
ministers in villages is still dispropor- 
tionately high compared with the relative 
number in cities. 

“The south, which has proportionately 
the largest number of ministers living 
in villages, has the lowest proportion— 
one-quarter—of open country people as 
members of village churches; while the 
far west, which has, on the whole, the 
smallest number of ministers, has the 
highest proportion—three-eighths—of its 
members living in the open country. In 
other words, the number of village minis- 
ters in proportion to the populations they 
serve is comparatively high in the south 
and low in the far west.” 











Pacific School of Religion Perks!” 
Undenominational 


The Administration 
@ Men's Hall 

The institution is adméiradig equipped and aé- 
eantageously located. 
Outstanding Faculty 
Facilities of the University of California 
Trains for 
Pastoral Service Foreign Service Research 
Religious Education Social Service 


The Holbrook ~ — 


Opportuntttes for self support 
Bixtieth year opens August 1s, 1926 
H. F. SWARTZ, President. 














demands of the liberal churches 


Meadville, Pa. 





THE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Will remove its educational activities to Chicago at the conclusion of the present 
academic year and will begin its 82d annual session at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University of Chicago. 
will avail itself of the privileges of the University, its affiliated seminaries, its libra- 
ries, laboratories, museums, and opportunities for field work 
curriculum and adapt its teaching to the varied needs of individuals and the growing 


Summer quarter begins in Chicago, June 21; Autumn quarter in Chicago, September 
| 30, 1926. For information address the President, F. C. SOUTHWORTH, D. D., 


In its new location the School 


It will expand its 
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A 
New 


 * grates EDUCATION is a new profession. 
fession is being standardized rapidly by professional associations 
and academic institutions. Boston University School of Religious 
Education and Social Service has devoted a series of educational bulletins 


This new pro- 


to the discussion of many of the vital, present-day problems of this new 


= 
Profession profession. 


These bulletins should be read by all who are interested in any phase of the work of religious education. 


upon request. Order by number. 


1. Collegiate and Professional Training for Christian Leader- 


ship—the annual announcement. 


“It ia one of the most hopeful, most forward-looking documents 


of the Christian Church in many a day.’’—Boston Herald. 


2. Standardizing Religious Education as a New Profession, 


by Walter S. Athearn. 
A plea for high academic standards. 


3. What is a Person? by Prof. Earl Marlatt. 
A basic study in philosophy. 


. A Bibliograph 


They are sent free 


Personalistic and Mechanistic Psychological Contributions 
to the Field of Religious Education, by Prof. John E. Bentley. 


A basic study in psychology. 


. The Project Method in Religious Education, by Walter 8. 


Athearn. 

A basic study in pedagogy. 
for Elementary Workers in Religious Educa- 
tion, by Prof. Alberta Munkres, et. al. 

A practical contribution to “age-group” literature. 


a Crime Prevention, by Walter S. Athearn. 


The way to prevent crime is to teach virtue.” 


While the supply lasts any or all of the above bulletins will be sent 


free upon request to any address. 


Use a post card and order today 


If interested in Dean Athearn’s or Professor Bailey’s European Travel Courses in “Art and Education”; Summer School 
Courses in Boston University; or announcements of next year’s offerings in the many departments of this school, please so 


indicate and specific information will be forwarded. Address 


The Dean, Boston University School of Religious Education and Social Service 
20 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








CULVER-STOCKTON COLLEGE 


“ON-THE-MISSISSIPPI” 

Standard four-year, co-educational college (Disciples of Christ). 
B.A. and B.S. degrees. B iful location, splendid equipment. 
Young women, board, room and tuition, thirty-six weeks, $400. 
— men, board, room and tuition, thirty-six weeks, $370. 

UMMER TERM OPENS JUNE 
FALL TERM OPENS SEPTEMBER &, 1926 
J. H. WOOD, President CANTON, MISSOURI 


KEUKA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


Keuka trains for effective, wholesome, Christian living. 
Our aim is to produce sound bodies, alert minds, and 
sterling character. Summer term June 28-August 7. 
New buildings, beautiful surroundings, able faculty, 
moderate expenses. 

KEUKA PARK,N.Y. A. H. NORTON, President 











POUNDED is 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE 
Standard College of liberal arts, including four year 
courses in Music, Household Economics and Business 
Administration. 

Information chow omy phase of college Hie furnished gladly upon request 


HILLSDALE COLLEGE, Hillsdale, Michigan 














THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY includes on 
its subscription list the most influential lay- 
men and ministers of America, going into the 
homes where education is considered of para- 
mount importance. Schools wishing to reach 


_ this large clientele should write for full infor- 


mation to School Department, The Christian 
Century, 440 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 








The Western 
Theological Seminary 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A Seminary for College 

Graduates 

A complete modern theo- 
logical curriculum, with 
elective courses leading to 
degrees of S.T.B. and 
S.T.M. are offered to stu- 
dents of all denominations. 
Graduate courses of the 
University of Pittsburgh, 
leading to degrees of A.M. 
and Ph.D., are open to 
properly qualified students 
of the Seminary. Two en- 
trance prizes of $150 each, 
Fellowship of $600. Anew 
department of Religious 
Education was inaugurated 
with the opening of the 
term beginning September, 1922. Exceptional li- 
brary facilities. Seminary library of 40,000 vol- 
umes and the Carnegie collections. A new dormi- 
tory equipped with latest modern improvements. 
Social hall. gymnasium, and students’ commons. 
Ninety-ninth year begins September 21, 1926. 

For information apply to 


President James A. Kelso, Ph. D., D. D., LL. D. 
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DOES YOUR BIBLE CLASS COUNT? | 


Does your adult class, your young people’s class, take its study seriously? Or are you just “an organized class?” | 
Here are three suggestions for you to consider for your summer study. (Don’t admit the inevitableness of a | 
summer slump!) 


Three Suggested Courses 


The International Uniform Lessons Made Vital: 
THE 20th CENTURY QUARTERLY. Tuomas Curtis Cuiarx, Editor. Herbert L. Willett, Jr., 
John R. Ewers, Paul Hutchinson, William Byron Forbush and Ernest Bourner Allen department con- 
tributors. If you haven’t seen this Quarterly you have not seen the most virile treatment of the Inter- 
national Uniform lessons published. Send for free sample and order at once for summer quarter. 


Let Jesus Christ Solve Today’s Problems! 
JESUS CHRIST AND THE WORLD TODAY, by Hutcuins anp Rocuester. A book study course. 


The members of your class will be surprised — and delighted — that you have at last decided to make 
your class a real study class, and will welcome the adoption of this fine discussion book for the summer 
course. Eight interesting chapters, with a list of questions, for discussion on each chapter. Price 75c 
copy. Order one, then tell us how many you will need for your class. 


| 
. 
Give Your Class the Heroic Idea of Christianity! 
THE COST OF A NEW WORLD, by Kenneta Mac tennay, is a book for the times. It offers a brief 
survey of the material forces at work in the pre-war world and discusses some current world movements 
in order to discover what are the vital forces in deadly grips in these movements, what are the real issues, 
and what is the relevancy of Jesus Christ to them all. Price, $1.00 per copy. Send for copy. This book will 
make thinkers of your class members. | 
| 


Then there are other book courses, “The Certainty of God” (Moulton, goc); “Jesus and Life” 
(McFadyen, $1.00.) Send for copies. 


Now is the time to make a decision. You can have books or quarterlies immediately upon ordering. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY BOOK SERVICE — CHICAGO 








| ‘Two Extraordinary Bibles! 


E take pleasure in being able to offer to Christian Century readers, two special Bibles—one a Teacher ~ 
edition and the other a Preachers’ edition. They are special—first because of the extraordinary com- _&\ 
bination of special features seldom found together within one cover, and, second because they are made 
particularly for, and can be obtained solely from, the Christian Century Book Service. In addition to the 
features, these Bibles are in the AMERICAN STANDARD VERSION, the version which has been truly 
the standard since its inception in 1901. It is the version used in all theological seminaries, colleges, and 
by leading Scholars and Ministers, and is the basis for all the various lessons as studied by more than 
13,000,000 Sunday School Scholars. We endorse this version to such an extent that we have made it the 


Official Standard for The Christian Century 

















The Teachers’ Bible is a very superior edition, bound in The Preachers’ Bible is also bound in genuine leather 
genuine leather, and printed from bold sel{-pronouncing and printed from the same type, on famous Nelson India 
type on fine white Bible paper. It contains 30,000 Refer- Paper, being less than an inch thick. There are the 
ences, 356 pages of Dictionary and Concordance, 12 30,000 References, 12 full page Colored Maps with index, 
Colored Maps with index and 25 new instructive Outline 25 Outline Maps, 32 pages of ruled manuscript paper 
a Maps throughout the text. Other features include a very in the front, centre and back, and a pocket inside the back 
r handy Cover Index and Bible Reading for a year. cover for sermon or devotional notes 
2 This Bible to Christian Century readers for...........94.28 This Bible to Christian Century readers for $6.50 
$ 
FA ta Peneeecweewwecoecocacco emcesceweseossescesos= weno 
4 Our Five Year Guarantee ' 
bs : ' — P 
S We guarantee these Bibles for a period of five ! The Christian Century Book Service, 
ts . H 440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
years from date of purchase, against any defect j “ . 
H Gentlemen: Please send me 
in paper, printing or binding. : Teachers’ Bibles at 94.28. 
. Preachers’ Bibles at $6.50. 
; ' 
; 
! (] Enclosed find remittance 
The Christian C ry } : 
4 ristian entu ; O Charge my account, payable days. 
° ' fo, SY SEE eee ae 
Book Service : 
' ADDRESS 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS icity US WA ell 
' | 
a ' _ - a 
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